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President pushes own plan; budget committee miffed 
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_We are the champions 


MOTLEY CREW: Adviser Joe LeBlanc, Eric Lundin, Tim Johnston, | Don Tahan 
and Chris Otovic brandish their recent awards at a conference in Dallas. 


3-peat for ‘Observer’ 


Newspaper takes National Pacemaker Award 
for third time at Texas college press convention 


By BEN CIARAMITARO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


For the third consecutive year, the NECC 
Observer has won the National Pacemaker 
Award, sponsored by the Associated Col- 
lege Press and the Newspaper Association 
of America. 

The award was presented at the 69th 
Annual ACP / CMA National College Me- 
dia Convention held in Dallas, Oct. 27- 
31. The Observer was picked from a group 
of 10 finalists by the staff of the Dallas 
Morning News. 

“Tt is a great feeling to know that I 
contributed to one of the top-five com- 
munity college newspapers in the coun- 
try,” said editor Eric Lundin. 


J. Sirois photo 


“Tt was very satisfying to win this award 
after all the long hours of work we put into 
every issue.” 

Chris Otovic, sports editor, transferred 
from Central Connecticut State this se- 
mester to join the staff. 

Good move: “It’s like being traded 
from a bad professional sports team to a 
world champion professional sports team 
in a matter of weeks,” said Otovic. “I 
wasn’t a contributor to the award we won, 
but I was hired tomake sports great enough 
to win it a fourth year in a row.” 

The Pacemaker award is often referred 
to as the “Pulitzer Prize” of college news- 
papers, and hasn’t been won three years in 
a row by a community college paper re- 

(continued on page 5) 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


Averting financial fears generated by a low 
budget reserve, the NECC board of trustees 
recently voted to increase student fees, amid 
disagreement between faculty and the presi- 
dent on how to levy the burden. 

Many factors contributed to the college’s 
decision, administrative officials say. State 
allocations have fallen $400,000 below ex- 
pectations for fiscal 1994, while equipment 
and maintenance needs require immediate 
attention. In addition, hopes that $170,000 
could be raised by cutting positions went 
unfulfilled as the Mass. Legislature killed a 
vote for an early retirement plan. 

“We are clearly running out of money,” 
said NECC President John R. Dimitry. “It 
looked like’fiscal 94 was going to be a good 
One - it turned out to be a bad one.” 

According to Joseph H. Brown, dean of 
administration, the college’s reserve fund 
should hover around 3-5 percent of the total 
budget. The $300,000 the college had stored 
in its coffers has now dwindled to $75,000. 

Snowblind: “One really bad winter could 
put us into a cash crisis,” Dimitry said. “And 
when you have a cash crisis, nobody gets paid 

.. and that’s a crisis.” 

“As a student, I didn’t want to see fees get 
raised, but we’re between a rock and a hard 
place,” said trustee member Forrest Pettingil. 
“We’re running on a dangerously low reserve 
budget.” 

The increase will be implemented accord- 
ing toa specialized formula, where 50 percent 
of courses will not change in price, 25 percent 
will go up $6 per credit and 25 percent will go 
up $12 per credit. Cost is determined by the 
high expense of lab equipment, class size and 
personnel dependency. 

This “three tiered” approach to solving 
the college’s budget woes was created to 
combat stiffer regulations from the Higher 
Education Coordinating Committee 
(HECC), said Dimitry. In an effort to clamp 
down on community college’s instituting fre- 
quent fee hikes, HECC has declared that all 
money collected from fees acts as a deduct 
from that fiscal year’s state allocation. 

Arla: “The safest thing to do was to go to 
the differentiated fee increases,” Dimitry said. 
“We’ve got to play the formula and keep the 
money from being captured.... We’ve got to 


Former POW ona new life 


ESL student overcomes all odds to start over in Merrimack Valley 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


After spending seven years in a concentra- 
tion camp, and eight more waiting for his 
immigration application to be processed, life 
in America began in 1992 for ESL student 
Thuyet Vu. Little did he know that an Ameri- 
can college student he met in 1959 would 
secure political asylum for him and his family. 

Vu lived in Pleiku province, South Viet- 
nam, with his parents and brother. Life had 
been peaceful until June 1958, when rockets 


exploded around his house, and onelandedin | 
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his kitchen. Vu was seri- 
ously injured, and fell un- 
conscious. 

When he was released 
from the hospital over a 
month later, he journeyed 
back to his village to reunite 
with his family. His pace 
was slowed due to rocket 
fragments remaining in his 
left foot, and he was grief-stricken upon his 
arrival. Where once stood a home amid a 
garden, lied of pile of ashy thatch. Walking on 


THUYET VU 


to his grandmother’s house, she greeted him 


with tear-swelled eyes. She had to tell him 
that his parents and brother had been killed 
and burned in the fire. 
“After my parents and brother were killed, 
I lived in an orphanage,” Vu said. “I lived 
there to study, get an education, and become 
a good person. I lived there until 1962.” 
Torn apart: In 1954, the country was 
divided in two. North Vietnam was con- 
trolled by the communist government, and 
South Vietnam was ruled by nationalist lead- 
ers. Despite signing a treaty regarding the 
split, the Communists attacked the South to 
(continued on page 5) 


Reader Response 


Do you favor the 
college’s current open- 
door policy? 

Call 374-3900, ext. 2634 today. 
Leave your name, number and 


message, and we will print several 
responses in our next issue. 


For responses to last issue’s 
question, see page 2. 


play the formula like a fine Stradivarius.” 

At a recent budget committee meeting, 
members vehemently advised the president 
not to enact the tiered system fee increase for 
the following semester. Many thought that a 
lower, across-the-board fee for all students 
would be more fair for the short term. Since 
HECC’s formula awaits implementation next 
year, the money raised would still remain 
shielded from the government. 

“T’m concerned about these increases, es- 
pecially for career students,” said budget com- 
mittee member Judith Kelleher, accountant 
II, comptroller’s office. “The cost of books, 
gas and all of these side costs are going up. I’m 
concerned students can’t afford it and not 
take courses because of the cost.” 

Dimitry said that even with the fee in- 
crease, NECC will still offer one of the lowest 
costing educations of the community col- 
leges in Massachusetts. He claimed he was 
not “dogmatic” about the $0, $6, $12 tier 
that was proposed and that all the college was 
seeking was to raise $225,000 and “hide it 
from our friends in Boston.” 

Conflict: Members concerned with the 
fairness of the tiered system and how it would 
effect class registration confronted Dimitry. 

“We live in a society which equates value 
with cost, Mr. President,” said Louise 
Bevilacqua, librarian, budget committee mem- 
ber. “It is wrong to send a message to the 

(continued on page 5) 
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Cartoons most violent 


Violent acts in 18 hours of 
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Observer O pinion 


Nothing gained 


Faculty and staff at NECC are quick to 
say a lot about the open door policy, but 
when it comes down to it, they say a lot 
of nothing. — 

The All-College Council could write a 
1,000 word document outlining the rea- 
sons for or against the policy, and the 
board of trustees (the only people who 
can do anything about anything) don’t 
have to even read it. : 

Every faculty member loves to show 
just what the community college’s “mis- 
sion” means to them, and what it is that 
would make this college a “better place 
for students,” but nobody wants to come 
up with a feasible fiscal plan to ensure 
that’s the direction the college heads in. 

Too many of this college’s administra- 
tors are all too happy to show how much 
they care by the amount of lip service 


in latest forum 


Observer Editorial 


they pay. 

Too many of this institution’s com- 
mittees are nothing but paper tigers. 
None have any power to change things 
for the better except a select few. 

More decisions must be made, more 
hard research must be done and the 
reality must be faced. If restrictions are 
needed to keep the quality of an NECC 
education at the present level, then they 
are needed plain and simple. 

The last thing NECC needs is more 
panel discussions, where everyone comes 
to show how caring and concerned they 
are. 

What’s needed is a little backbone. 

(See related story, page 6) 


Observer Corrections 


Due to a reporting error, several names were misspelled in a recent Top Notch play feature. 
They were Michelle McGowan, Chris Disario and Melanie Forseze. We apologize to all 


concerned. 


The Observer also inadvertently referred to foreign exchange faculty member Ludmila 


Madarova as a former Czech in a recent profile. She is a Slovak. 
Please call ext. 2634 to report any inaccuracies in this issue. Thanks for your support. 


Security responds to 
student’s criticisms 


To the editor: 

This letter is written in defense of our 
security personnel assigned to NECC. There 
are always two sides to a story. Two views to 
an incident. In this society of ours there are 
procedures to be followed, and rules and laws 
to be obeyed. Unfortunately many people in 
our society feel these controls don’t pertain to 
them. 

The security staffat NECC are a deterrent 
to crime, protectors of the public and their 
possessions, ambassadors of good will, inter- 
mediaries between the students and the ad- 
ministration of the college, traffic directors, 
parking lot attendants and whatever other 
duties are assigned to them by the school. 
They are a staff of dedicated and trained men 
and women, who have to protect a mini city, 
ona sprawling campus with over 3,000 people 
coming and going 24 hours per day. 

Times are tough. The economy is poor. 
jobs, homes and incomes. People are losing 
their jobs, homes and incomes. 

There are people in the community who 
are professional car thieves. They take pride in 
breaking into and stealing cars in less than a 
minute. They do this to support drug habits, 
life styles or just to exist. They use lookouts, 
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two-way radios, police scanners and any means 
necessary to achieve their goal. 

The security staff at NECC is governed by 
school budget and school directives. We must 
follow these guidelines as they are given to us. 
We cannot be everywhere and everything to 
everyone. We have solicited the aid of the 
Massachusetts State Police, the Haverhill 
Police, and the Lawrence Police. We are not 
being idle, and we are doing as much as we 
can with the resources that we have. 

In closing, I would like to say that security 
and safety are the responsibility of everyone. 
People acting strangely, autos driving by 
slowly, and people loitering, should all be 
reported to campus security. Please help us to 
help you. 

QO) Lock your vehicles; 

O secure your valuables; 

Odon’t carry large sums of money on your 
person; 

Q and keep your wallet and your purse 
with you at all times. 

Thank you, 
Merrimack Valley Guard Service 


NECC Observer 


: Bott Way, Haverhill, Mass 01830 (608): 314-3900, 


Student aces on 
athletic department 


To the.editor: 

Hi, my name is Stephen Hodges and I 
want to inform you about our sports teams at 
NECC and the problems they are having. 

They think because they can have men’s 
soccer that they do not need to have women’s 
soccer. We all know they have men’s basket- 
ball and women’s basketball, men’s baseball 
and women’s softball. The worst thing is they 
dare to have a women’s volleyball program 
and not be able to fund a men’s program. 

The students I talk to are upset, but would 
only play if they were playing games as fund 
raisers to help the school and its programs. I 
know for a fact that I could maybe fill NECC 
with fans to see me play. The money we could 
generate would be incredible. 

I am very famous still at Pentucket High 
School anda lot of my friends don’t go to this 
college. We could make NECC a very excited 
place to be. used to have friends from all over 
(if not in college) would come and see me 
play. These friends would come if they just 
remembered me by a photo of me. They 
would definitely come, especially if it was a 
game to raise money for a worthy cause. 

We could have students come from 
Wilmington, Lawrence, Groveland, 
Merrimac, West Newbury and DeMoulas in 
Rowley where I know almost everyone who 
shops there. Half would come to see me 
because of my good service helping with their 
groceries. 

We could also have people come from 
Triton, Georgetown and even Haverhill. My 
cousins and relatives and relatives’ friends 
would come, too. The ones that would come 
the most, who almost every Haverhill person 
knows, would be my cousins, Mike and Gary 
Zanio. 

This men’s team could also help the 
school’s population grow. You never know 
until you try. Even if it doesn’t work, we can 
even let three students play on the women’s 
team if they are allowed. 

You may laugh and I don’t care what my 
parents say or whether they make me drop out 
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of NECC because it is not fair to be left out. 
I don’t care about schoolwork. Anyone can 
go to a tutor if that happens or if I need one. 

This is very important to me and if I don’t 
get to play I am going to get mad. Since I was 
five I have always loved volleyball, singing and 
dancing. I always wished I learned the key- 
board and I wish someone would scout me 
for my singing ability (which is rusty right 
now). But anyway, if they can’t have men’s 
volleyball or let me play on the women’s 
team, then there shouldn’t be any sports atall. 

My dad and mom are two of the most 
reliable people in Pentucket organizations 
when called on to help, but they can help me 
with this idea, too. 

Most ofall the number of credits of courses 
to play sports must be changed to six. Some 
people can only take two classes and would 
still like to play. 

I also feel they better send letters out over 
the summer to let us know when the first 
soccer tryouts are so guys like me can plan my 
schedule at work so my boss won’t have to 
change my workschedule 100 times. I couldn’t 
play this year because I didn’t know about it 
before I picked my working hours. So get it 
straight or you could lose a bunch of players. 

That instance that was in the paper (“Soc- 
cer Swearing Blow Up”) would not be toler- 
ated or would not have happened if I was 
playing. 
Stephen Hodges, physical education 


Very angry 


This is very important to 
me and if I don’t get to 
play, I am going to get 
mad. 


Reader Response Line, ext. 2634 


Last Issue’s question: Are you opposed to 
the college ralsing fees? 

Charles Salles, business management 

“T say leave the funds as they are. They 
should learn to-budget their books, as we do 
with our own budget.” 

Colin Walker, liberal arts 

“I think the college should raise the cost if 
needed.” 

Cheryl A. Bogosian, paralegal studies 

“TI think the increase in fees would be 
acceptable as long as they are a small amount. 
If it will benefit the school and the curricu- 
lum, I feel it would be advantageous.” 

C.J. Armstrong, liberal arts 

“I think it’s OK to raise tuition fees - 
provided NECC does, in fact, make the nec- 
essary improvements to better facilitate stu- 
dents’ needs: more and better computers, 
better equipment for TV production class - or 
whatever i is required to better serve students 


and staff.” 

Dixie Chace, accounting 

“Yes, if we purchase newer equipment.” 

Mary Twomey, computers 

“I’m in favor of raising revenue rather 
than cutting expenditures. If you want to 
keep the campus as beautiful as it is and have 
up-to-date equipment in the labs, then you 
have to pay for it. Nothing is free or cheap in 
this world. 

“The suggested increase in student fees is 
a small price to pay for maintaining the cam- 
pus and labs. If the five-year plan on improv- 
ing technology in the labs is to become a 
reality, it cannot be done without an increase 
in the student fees. I also agree that the 
students who utilize the labs and equipment 
on campus should bear the brunt of the 
increase in fees. 

“Overall, the cost ofan education at NECC 
is far below most colleges and universities.” 
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By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


he “giant sucking sound” Ross Perot 

hears is not jobs escaping to Mexico 

due to the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). Rather it’s the sound of his eco- 
nomic credibility going down the toilet. 

Perot and other protectionists inside and 
outside the beltway have fed Americans dis- 
torted figures and hysteria concerning the 
evils of expanded trade. They view NAFTA as 
an angry Mexican behemoth that will devour 
U.S. jobs and tax money, when in reality, all 
countries involved will benefit from the de- 
creased restrictions it offers. 

Jimmy Carter recently characterized Perot 
on NAFTA as “a demagogue ... with unlim- 
ited financial resources, who is extremely 
careless with the truth, and who is preying on 
the fears and uncertainties of the American 
public.” It is unfortunate that Carter failed to 
use this amazing display of wit during his 
presidency. 

Dazed and confused: Perot’s foresight 
that American companies will jump ship to 
enjoy the wonders of a low-wage, economi- 
cally depressed nation is myopic, at best. 

“If American companies want to take ad- 
vantage of Mexico’s low wages, there is noth- 
ing to prevent them from doing that now,” 
writes syndicated columnist Mona Charen. 
“Moreover, wages are only one factor compa- 
nies consider. Iflow wages were the alpha and 
omega of plant location, then Haiti and 
Bangladesh would be industrial giants.” 

NAFTA will basically reduce tariff rates 
between the countries of Mexico, Canada 
and the United States over a number of years 
until there are none. This benefits the United 
States in many ways because, by reducing 
tariff barriers, NAFTA will actually reduce the 
incentive for businesses to head south. 

Mexican tariffs on American products are 
2.5 times higher than American tariffs on 
Mexican products. It seems only in the best 
interest for U.S. companies who export to 
Mexico to want to see these tariffs eliminated. 
Increased trade to Mexico reaps benefits as 
well. According to the Office of the U.S. 


Are you in favor of Congress passing the NAFTA? 
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Just say ‘yes’ to NAFTA 


Free trade unlocks cornucopia 
of future economic prosperity 


Trade representative, wages of workers in- 
volved with companies who export goods to 
Mexico are 12 percent higher than the na- 
tional average. 

Monkey wrench: Overall, tariffs not only 
stifle the prospects of free trade, but also 
confuse the natural order of the free market 
system. 

According to an article written by Alan 
Reynolds, director of economic research at 
the Hudson Institute in Indianapolis: “Trade 
barriers do not really save jobs at all; at most, 
they simply slow the inevitable and desirable 
exodus of workers from declining industries 
whose products are not sufficiently valued by 
consumers to permit their suppliers with com- 
petitive wages.” 

Today U.S. tariffs are, on average, 4 per- 
cent. By eliminating tariffs between the bor- 
der countries, the amount of jobs displaced 
will be minimal, unlike Perot’s rantings of 
gloom and doom. 

It is estimated that the current round of 
defense cuts will displace 10 times as many 
workers as NAFTA, cites National Review. 
These estimates are speculative, and over the 
long haul, NAFTA will have created more 
jobs and capital than it will ever have dislo- 
cated. 

Justification: Although approximately 
107,000 jobs may be lost, 242,000 new jobs 
will be created, reports the Institute for Inter- 
national Economics. That offers an increase 
of 135,000 new jobs for Americans. The 
study also found that U.S. exports to Mexico 
will double, and Mexico will gain an esti- 
mated 609,000 jobs, making everyone happy. 

Mexico’s economy is only one-twentieth 
the size of our own. The problem the United 
States is having with illegal immigration could 
be significantly lessened ifthe Mexican people 
actually thought it would be profitable to stay 
in their own country. 

With the implementation of NAFTA, 
Mexico will see economic growth rates soar 
approximately 6 percent, wages will rise 16 
percent and foreign direct investment will 
increase $25 — $52 billion over seven years, 
the Alexis de Tocqueville Institution reports. 

In America, the rewards of free trade loom 
equally as large. 
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Conservative Corner 


Studies show the United States will see 
200,000 more export-oriented sales by 1995. 
Also, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
should see their exports increase by an esti- 
mated $1 billion in NAFTA’s first year, pro- 
ducing 15,000 new jobs, according to the 
Commerce Department. 

Comfortably numb: These are statistics 
America simply cannot afford to ignore. For 
years, the U.S. economy has crawled along 
like a salted slug. 

This summer, the Clinton administration 
successfully sought passage of the largest tax 
increase in the history of the world. Small 
businesses saw their taxes raised from 31 to 36 
percent. Now an expensive national health 
care system seeks to drive the stake through 
the heart.of small businesses in America. We 
need NAFTA. 

So far, NAFTA has come under fire not 
only by protectionists like Perot, but by pow- 
erful interest groups such as the AFL-CIO 
and environmentalists. 

Environmentalists like the Sierra Club 
oppose NAFTA and industrial expansion be- 
cause they believe we will ultimately destroy 
the earth. Heaven help us if the development 
of land is halted in fear that a spotted owl 
might be disturbed. If given the choice, the 
American people ultimately decide with their 
pocketbook. This is a good example of why 
Question 3 went down ina humiliating defeat 


in Massachusetts. 

Ulterlor motives: The big unions also 
dread NAFTA. Sure, NAFTA will create jobs. 
It will create a lot of jobs. But the AFL-CIO 
can’t be sure that this ttemendous number of 
new jobs will be union jobs. So they do the 
only thing they can to ensure their political 
dominance: they discredit NAFTA. 

All in all, NAFTA may not be the best 
treaty conservatives could hope for given the 
fact the Clinton administration is pandering 
to the environmentalists and the unions to 
insure votes. But it does bring to the surface 
one of the great themes of American conser- 
vatism: free trade over protectionism. In the 
long run, NAFTA would ensure that the 
marketplace will determine prices, not gov- 
ernment intervention by the execution of 


tariffs. 
That’s just sad 


Perot’s foresight that 
American compantes will 
jump ship to enjoy the 
wonders of a low-wage, 
economically depressed 
nation ts myopic, at best. 


David Kelly, assistant dean, instruc- 
tional support services 

“The U.S. is in competition with all 
industrial countries around the 
world. In order for the United States 
to successfully compete in the year 
2000, North American markets 
must be open to our companies 
wishing to sell products and ser- 
vices. I support NAFTA because 
free trade will breed greater compe- 
tition and ultimately more demand 
for quality American products.” 


Dave Adolf, business transfer 

“T believe in doing this, we will be 
giving up lots of jobs in this coun- 
try. China has about 900 million 
people willing to work for 25 cents 
an hour, Indonesia about the same. 
But I have no problem with Mexico; 
they are in the same boat we are in. 
Good within our continent.” 


Brian Dispensa, electronics tech- 
nology 

“No, Iam not in favor of this treaty. 
The removal of trade borders will 
encourage high tech and other com- 
panies to go where the labor wages 
are low, without having to pay im- 
port tariffs and taxes. This would, in 
my opinion, be disastrous for an 
economy that is already in severe 
trouble.” 


J. Stableford photos 


Susan Snyder, liberal arts 

“T don’t think our economic struc- 
ture needs a major change just yet, 
since we are still struggling for a 
sound economy. Canada is still suf- 
fering from job loss due to our trade 
agreement with them and we will 
lose jobs to the Mexicans. Also, if 
industries move to Mexico, Mexico 
will become even more polluted.” 


Betsy Stone, MassPIRG campus 
organizer 

“T am not opposed to the idea be- 
hind NAFTA, but I am opposed to 
this NAFTA, due to the potential 
environmental impact. This docu- 
ment has the power to override 
environmental laws that were passed 
for our protection. Our standards 
shouldn’t be lowered for the sake of 
free trade.” 
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"90s tough on children 


Amerita needs antidote to poisons affecting young 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


rowing up in the "90s may be more 
G dangerous than meets the eye. 

There’s a war going on and its vic- 
tims are our children. The battles are fought 
in TV stations, toy stores, movie theaters and 
book stores across the nation. 

With the holiday season just around the 
corner, the enemy, which cohsists of greedy 
advertisers, toy manufacturers, writers and 
producers, is planning a full-scale attack. Their 
target: the fragile, undeveloped minds of 
youth. 

Violence has existed throughout history, 
but in these times of modern technology, 
toys, comic books, video games, television, 
cablevision and movie theaters have added 
their influence to the preexisting sum of 
violence children are exposed to. 

Serious damage: Recently, a 5-year-old 
boy from Ohio set a fire that burned down the 
trailer home he was living in, claiming the life 
of his 2-year-old sister. The boy’s mother 
attributes this tragic accident to her son’s 
viewing of MTV’s Beavis and Butt-Head. 

Beavis and Butt-Head are a pair of mo- 
ronic, crude, animated characters on MTV’s 
top-rated show who make Bart Simpson look 
like anerd. Created by Mike Judge, a 30-year- 
old University of California physics major, 
Beavis and Butt-Head made its debut on 
MTV’s Liquid Television series last Septem- 
‘ber. 

Beavis and Butt-Head will now be shown 
on weeknights at 10:30 and 11 p.m., instead 
of its usual time slots of 7 and 11 p.m. These 
are times when small children should be 
sleeping and not watching television. 

Harsh subjects: Beavis and Butt-head 
display antisocial behavior, comment on music 
videos that are either “cool” or “suck,” talk 
about masturbation, abuse animals, neigh- 
bors or each other and worship fire. Caring 
parents should not allow small children to 
view this adult-orientated show. 

Parents that don’t care will be pleased to 
know that Beavis and Butt-Head are set to 
release an album, movie, a book titled Beavis 
and Butt-Head: This Book Sucks and a Christ- 
mas special the kiddies can enjoy while roast- 
ing chestnuts on an open “fire, fire, fire.” 

A mother of three, Shirley Rutherford, 
liberal arts major, said older children should 
be responsible enough to monitor their own 
viewing choices and actions, but parents 
should use discretion when it involves smaller 
children. 

“I don’t see any difference in the cartoons 
that I used to watch compared to the ones 
today. The violence was always there,” 
Rutherford said. 

Inciting violence? The children’s cable 
TV station Nickelodeon hosts the Ren and 
Stimpy cartoon show. At times, it can be just 
as graphic and violent as Beavis and Butt- 
Head or any other adult-oriented program. 
This show features the adventures of a 
malnutritioned Chihuahua, and a fat cat. 

Produced and directed by John Kricfalusi, 
Ren and Stimpy debuted on Nickelodeon in 
August 1991. In one episode, the president 
of the United States has a painful encounter 
zipping up his fly in the White House men’s 
room. 

In another show, Ren and Stimpy play 
their favorite board game, “Don’t pee on the 
electric fence,” and in a recently released 
music video, the rabid Chihuahua, Ren, and 
his obese feline sidekick, Stimpy, merrily sing 
the chorus, “Happy, Happy, Joy, Joy,” while 
bludgeoning themselves over the head with 
hammers. 

Tawdry territory: These actions are made 
to look like fun and this show appeals to 
children. There is nothing happy or joyous 
about this video. 

In an interview with Time Magazine, 
Kricfalusi said, “I think we are destroying the 
minds of America, and that’s been one of my 
lifelong ambitions.” 

This is the type of sick individual that many 
parents let babysit their kids when placed in 


front of the television set. 

But where do we draw the line? In one 
instance, a parent may scorn and criticize the 
likes of Beavis and Butt-Head, yet the same 
parent is not bothered by their children watch- 
ing Elmer Fudd shoot Daffy Duck point 
blank in the face with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, or the plotting and scheming of Wile E. 
Coyote and his assortment of ACME prod- 
ucts, such as exploding birdseed, as he tries to 
kill the Roadrunner in premeditated fashion. 

Constructive fare: There are good edu- 
cational shows for toddlers and preschoolers, 
like Sesame Street, Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood, 
Zoobelie Zoo and the purple dinosaur Barney, 
who guarantee not to beat the kiddies with 
hammers, torture animals, discharge firearms 
or tell you what things are cool and what 
things suck. 

But as children get older, these shows no 
longer appeal to them and they end up watch- 
ing trashy violence offered on the TV menu. 

During an interview with a third-grade 
class at Newburyport’s Kelley School, which 
consists primarily of 8-year-olds, the children 
were asked questions concerning TV viewing 
and play habits. The children were asked how 
many were allowed to watch television past 8 
p.m. on school nights. Most of them raised 
their hands. Another question raised was how 
many of them watched or knew of the Beavis 
and Butt-Head show. Every hand was raised 
in acknowledgement, and some of the chil- 
dren impersonated Beavis and Butt-Head by 
laughing “huh, huh, huh” and saying “That’s 
cool.” 

Affected: An identical reaction was ob- 
served when the same question was asked 
concerning the Ren and Stimpy show, with 
one boy mimicking Ren by saying, “You 
Ediot,” while simulating a slapping motion, 
possibly at Stimpy. Other shows the children 
watch include Looney Toons, Roco, The Mickey 
Mouse Club, The Simpsons, The Three Stooges 
and MTV, although their reactions were not 
as strong to these programs. 

Among their favorite toys were skate- 
boards, Nintendo, Sega-Genesis, dolls for the 
girls and the (dangerously) popular Super 
Soaker squirt-gun for some summer-time fun. 

Cartoons are not the only culprits distort- 
ing young minds. Upon venturing into the 
children’s room of the Newburyport public 
library, several randomly-selected books were 
littered with graphic and violent illustrations. 

Kid stuff? In the book Aesop’s Fables, 
retold in verse by Tom Paxton, the story of 
The Goose That Laid Golden Eggs, displays a 
lifelike, gruesome illustration of a man drag- 
ging a bloodied goose across the ground, 
leaving a trail of blood in the dirt. The man is 
holding a bloodstained knife in his hand. He 
killed the goose for not laying enough golden 
eggs. Kind of makes you want to go home and 
shoot the dog for not playing piano. 

Another favorite children’s books is 
Children’s Verse, illustrated by Margaret 
Tarrant. This isa collection ofnursery rhymes, 
traditional and new. This book’s interpreta- 
tion of The Old Woman In The Shoe, illustrates 
the old woman beating one of her children 
with a stick, accompanied by a verse stating, 
“Then whipped them all soundly and put 
them to bed.” 

Although these tales and nursery rhymes 
were written long ago, modern children’s 
books are just as graphic. 

Three particularly vivid books are Beastly 
Boys And Ghastly Girls, by William Cole, with 
illustrations by Tomi Ungerer; Where The 
Sidewalk Endsand A Light In The Attic, both 
written and illustrated by Shel Silverstein. 


Eroding morals: These are modern poems 
and nursery rhymes made for children 5 years 
of age and older. The illustrations in these 
books consist of lions eating children, decapi- 
tated heads, snakes swallowing men, nose- 
picking, a spike driven through a man’s head, 
Humpty Dumpty throwing bricks at pass- 
ersby (leads the reader to believe he was 
pushed), lions eating unicorns, hair pulling, 
kids being fried in frying pans, cruelty to 
animals, a boy smacking a baby with a wet 
paint brush, and of lots of illustrations of 
parents beating their children. 

One tragic incident regarding a book’s 
influence on the young happened last Jan. 18 
at East Carter High School in Grayson, Ky. 
Gary Scott Pennington, a 17-year-old honors 
student, walked into class that morning and 
fatally shot his teacher and the janitor in front 
of 22 horrified classmates, whom he held 
hostage for 15 minutes. 

Prior to the shootings, Pennington sub- 
mitted a book report on Stephen King’s 1985 
novel Rage. It describes a student who shoots 
his teacher in front of her class and then 
persuades his classmates that he is a hero. 

Shooting star: Mark David Chapman 
claimed he was influenced by the book The 
Catcher In The Ryewhen he assassinated John 
Lennon in 1980. 

Although these two twisted individuals’ 
problems go deeper than reading, these books 
obviously had an impact on their actions. 

Television programs and movies that have 
real-life people acting out real-life situations 
can also be misleading to children. Wrestling, 
which can be seen every Saturday morning, is 
especially appealing to young boys who tune 
in religiously every week to see their idols 
Hulk Hogan, Bret “The Hit-Man” Hart, The 
Undertaker and numerous other trained ac- 
robats, beat each other up. 

Although most adults with a conception 
of reality, know these matches are practiced 
and staged by professional stunt-men, these 
fights appear very real for children, and they 
watch intently while their heroes maul and 
pummel each other until a victor is declared. 

Just juvenile: In nearly every match, the 
men get up and walk out of the ring after 
enduring physical punishments that would 
kill most people. This misleads children who 
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In an interview with Time magazine, the creator of 
Ren and Stimpy said “I think we are destroying the 
minds of America, and that’s been one of my life-long 
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may try to duplicate these wrestling maneu- 
vers, believing little or no physical harm may 
come to them. 

For those who believe TV wrestling does 
not single out children, wrestling merchan- 
dise and paraphernalia can be purchased at 
any major toy store nationwide. There is also 
a 1-900 number for viewers to call and get the 
latest scoop on their favorite wrestling stars. 

On one episode of wrestling, commenta- 
tors “Mean” Gene Okerland and Bobby “The 
Brain” Heenan were promoting the 1-900 
number. Although Okerland warned viewers 
under 18-years-old to get their parents per- 
mission before calling, Heenan said, “Just 
wait until they’re (parents) in the other room 
and call anyway.” 

Outlandish offense: This is an outright 
suggestion to disobey parents and should not 
be tolerated unless they welcome disrespect- 
ful children and outrageous phone bills. 

Now that it’s been established that there 
are many inappropriate television shows and 
reading materials out there for children, per- 
haps they will be quite satisfied with the wide 
assortment of toys available should boredom 
set in. 

Walking down the arsenal aisle of any toy 
store, parents can choose from an assortment 
of machine-guns, pistols, swords, knives and 
the Super Soaker squirt-gun, which has been 
attributed to the death of a 15-year-old and 
the blinding of an elderly woman in Boston, 
and wounding three others in New York and 
Chicago. 

These incidents evolved while playing with 
these toys, which provoked retaliation with 
real gunfire. 

The elderly woman was an innocent by- 
stander who got caught in the cross-fire of a 
Super Soaker filled with bleach. 

Ethical? Another toy aimed at girls, al- 
though not violent, teaches children some- 
thing they’re too young to experience. Mattel 
toys recently introduced a new doll called My 


‘Baby Bundle, which comes in a pouch that 


kids strap to their stomachs to-simulate preg- 
nancy. 

Toys like these are teaching children to 
grow up too quickly, and with all the un- 
wanted pregnancies in the world, is this some- 
thing we want our children to learn about at 
such an early age? 

The future is in the hands of today’s 
children, and if parents don’t start monitor- 
ing their behavior, television viewing, play 
and social habits, we could possibly look 
forward to a world overrun with Beavises and 
Butt-Heads, who watch such TV shows and 
cartoons as A Nightmare On Sesame Street, 
The Howard Stern and Barney Show, The Care 
Bear Massacre and play with toys like The 
Mattel Abortion Clinic and The Fisher Price 
Nuclear Bomb Kit. 
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AS IF WINNING the National Pacemaker wasn’t enough, Eric Lundin, 
Observer editor accepts the New England Newspaper Association merit | 
award given in Boston at the facilities of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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gain control of the entire country. 

“The war caused the deaths of millions of 
innocent people, especially the young men,” 
Vu said. “We, Vietnamese young men, were 
born in the war. When we grew up into 
healthy people, in either side of the country, 
we had to choose either to join the army or go 
to prison.” 

Compelled to enlist, they were forced to 
kill one another in the battlefield. In many 
cases, people were related, but because they 
lived in the different regions of the country, 
they might fight one another unintentionally. 

“It might even be said that the Vietnam 
conflict was a war of brothers who inflicted 
mutual destruction on one another,” he said. 
“Even though most young men in the South 
hated this conflict, they were obliged to join 
the armed forces of the South Vietnamese 
government in order to struggle against the 
communist’s offensives.” 

Vu joined the army in 1968, and became 
an officer in the Republic of Vietnam. He 
carries green tinted photographs of himself 
dressed in his officer’s uniform in his wallet. 
The pictures were taken in front of the White 
House in Washington, D.C.,in 1974. He had 
come to the United States with four other 
South Vietnamese officers for personnel man- 
agement training at the Benjamin Harrison 
School in Indiana. At that time Vu could not 
enter the country as an immigrant because 
there was no refugee program established, so 
the thought of moving here never entered his 
mind. 

Capture: When Vu completed training, 
he returned to his war-torn country. Assigned 
to work in Hau Giang Province, he was deep 
in the jungle cutting trees, clearing a path to 
bring irrigation for farming. On May 30, 
1975, the war ended in a general attack by the 
Communists from the North. Nearly 7,000 
people who had worked for the South Viet- 
namese government were kept in communist 
concentration camps. 

“There was nothing to do in the concen- 
tration camp,” he said. “It was very boring, so 
I prepared for the future. I hoped I would 
come here, so I studied.” 

In his spare time he secretly studied En- 
glish. Prisoners were allowed to learn Russian 
because it was the communist language. He 


carried a Russian book in his pack with him 


and when asked, he said he was studying 
Russian. 

Upon his release in 1982, he studied nurs- 
ing, and worked as a medical assistant in a 
small hospital in the province of Hau Giang. 
He purchased a cassette player and English 
tapes to improve his fluency. As a result, he 
has little difficulty using the English lan- 
guage. 

Reunited: In 1984, he filed to emigrate 
with the American Embassy in Bangkok. The 
American he had metin 1958, Robert Stevens 
of North Andover, helped him wade through 
the piles of paperwork: Vu was kept informed 
and updated of his application’s progress 
throughout the next four years, when in 1988 
a program was created to allow prisoners of 


War is hell 


“..the Vietnam conflict was 
a war of brothers who in- 
flicted mutual destruction 
on one another,” Vu said. 


war to enter the United States as political 
refugees. But it was not until 1991 that the 
American and Communist governments 
signed a pact that ratified the program. 

Costly relocation: Vu and his family ar- 
rived in the United States in June 1992. It 
cost them everything they owned to relocate 
— home, furnishings and jewelry. He said the 
climate is very cold for them, and sometimes 
it makes their heads ache. North Andover is 
much different than his home in South Viet- 
nam, but the people are not different, Vu said. 
He finds them very friendly and helpful. 

Stevens offered the Vu’s to stay with him 
for a full year upon their arrival, and helped 
them when they moved into an apartment 
nearby. Vu said he misses his friends and 
relatives, but appreciates Stevens very much. 

“T only know one American; he is my 
relative,” he said. 

Education experience: Enrolled in the 
liberal arts program, Vu began classes in 
spring *93. He said his past experience will 
help with his studies here. He would like to 
work as a medical assistant in this country, so 
he could help translate for Vietnamese pa- 
tients. 

Vu and his wife Dan Ho, have three chil- 
dren; Mailan, 20, Long, 15, and Michael, 5 
months. 

“Michael is an American citizen,” Vu said 
proudly. “We go to St. Michael’s church, and 
we named our son after him.” 
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public that it is more valuable to learn to 
canoe or golf than to learn about the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world. Itis wrong to send 
a message to the public that learning aerobics 
is of higher value than learning Shakespeare. 
I can go to a tanning salon to learn aerobics. 
I must come to Northern Essex to learnabout 
Shakespeare.” 

Chairman of the budget committee, Doug 
Jack, department of business administration, 
restated the committee’s position, “I feel 
strongly that this committee wants an across- 
the-board fee increase for the short term, out 
of a sense of fairness to the students.” 

Road to nowhere: In defense of the tiered 
system he proposed to the board of trustees, 
Dimitry said he found across-the-board in- 
creases in the medium term and in the long 
term, self-defeating. Not only was a differen- 
tiated fee the “clever” way to go, he said, but 
straying from his proposal “would be confus- 
ing to the thinking the trustees did.” 

Under the charter of the All College Coun- 
cil, the budget committee was established to 
act in an advisory role to the president on 
issues of the budget. Some members felt that 
Dimitry had already made his mind up at that 
point, however, and voiced concern. 

“This All College Council is not worth 
squat ... you (Dimitry) have in essence de- 
stroyed the spirit of the charter,” said com- 
mittee member John Osborne, professor, 
department of natural science. “In the pres- 
sure of time, you are going to do what you 
want to do. All we are doing here is rubber 
stamping again.... I think itis wrong what you 
are doing. I find it offensive.” 

Osborne recommended that the faculty 
then resign from the committee and told 
Dimitry, “You should be prepared to delay at 
least a week to hear our recommendation.” 

Stand: Dimitry responded, “I would rather 
cut money out of this budget than take money 
from the hides of students.” 


Jack again explained the necessity for deal- 
ing with the short term and taking the rest of 
the year to explore the alternatives available 
before acting again. However, Dimitry dis- 
missed the theory of across-the-board in- 
creases as “the dumbest thing that I could 
recommend to them (trustees).” 

The conclusion of the budget committee 
meeting included a vote securing the 
committee’s resolve to a $5 across-the-board 
increase as advice to the president. It also left 
tempers flaring. 

“What I just saw today — piss on him,” 
Osborne said. “You guys can eat it. I’m 
resigning today.” 

Passed: Hours later, fees were raised ac- 
cording to the recommendations from the 
president’s office for a differentiated increase. 

Slated for execution next semester, the fee 
increase, along with a 10 percent price in- 
crease for noncredit courses and a reduction 
of spending by $100,000 will produce and 
estimated $355,000 in revenue, Dimitry said. 

“I’m extremely distressed — not that he 
disagreed with us — but because he was of- 
fered a reasonable compromise ... and he 
wasn’t going to confuse the trustees with 
alternatives,” said budget committee mem- 
ber John Guarino, professor, department of 
history and government. 

Guarino remains skeptical of the president’s 
decision due to the fact that no one has yet to 
have the future deduct system work, and fees 
raised could not be specifically earmarked for 
student benefit. 

For the budget committee to survive, com- 
munication must be improved, Guarino said. 
“Why did we have to learn from the student 
paper about the tiered system?” 

Although the budget committee’s recom- 
mendations weren’t followed, many mem- 
bers did not hold a grudge against Dimitry. 

“Emotionally I’m not going to get upset,” 
Jack said. “I’m just not that kind of guy.” 
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cently. The Observer won both the regional 
and national aspects of this award. 

Annie Witta, ACP critical service manager 
said that over 140 papers were submitted for 
judging, although she wasn’t sure how many 
papers were in competition for the Pacemaker 
award. 

Judges look for many things in a potential 
award-winning newspaper. “The criteria we 
look for includes: leadership coverage on the 
opinion pages, writing and editing, layout 
and art and photography,” Witta said. 

Vaplid: “I feel a tremendous amount of 
pride, both for the Observer and for NECC,” 
said Joseph LeBlanc, assistant professor, En- 
glish department and Observer adviser 

According to LeBlanc, a good newspaper 
tackles a wide range of stories, and he credits 
the Observer staff for following this pattern. 

“Among the things we covered were a 
series on an alleged rape and a story of two 
lesbians being harassed on campus,” he said. 

“Frankly, I still can’t believe it,” said Tim 
Johnston, news editor. 
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“You just get involved with the characters 
around the news office and you find yourself 
winning awards. At first glance, most of the 
staff is both funny-looking and drunk half of 
the time, but I have to hand it to them—they 
really know how to produce a good paper,” 
he said. 

“The staff worked really hard and de- 
served it,” said Mary Harrington, managing 
editor. “We focused on every issue of the 
paper with this goal in mind.” 

Lundin isn’t resting on his laurels. He feels 
working at the Observer has provided a great 
opportunity for him to get accepted into a 
good four-year college. 

“The pressure of maintaining an award- 
winning paper has made me a much better 
writer,” Lundin said. “The talent generated 
from this program is pretty incredible if you 
think about it. Hopefully, Penn. State will 
agree.” 

On the conference, arts and entertain- 
ment editor Donny Tahan said, “What do 
you want me to say? It was cool.” 
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: SANDRA CRUZ, medical records, exits the bookstore with new text in hand. 
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Policy debated 


Faculty illuminates college’s direction 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer News Editor 


NECC’s present “open-door” policy was 
waxed upon philosophically for two hours in 
an All College Council panel discussion 
Monday in the library conference area. 

“Over the past year, there has been a 
significant change in under-prepared stu- 
dents, and it troubles me, ” said David B. 
Kelley, assistant dean, division of instruc- 
tional development and one of the six fea- 
tured speakers. 

Kelley also said that with all of the support 
services offered to NECC students, that the 
college is definitely at a strategic advantage 
compared with other regional colleges. 

“We have been addressing our target 
population’s needs,” Kelley said. “We get a 
little confused as to what our mission is, 
however. We have to tighten up what our 
mission is.” 

Screening question: The forum was de- 
signed to illuminate the question of whether 
or not more restrictions should be used when 
screening students for admission to the col- 
lege. » 

NECC President John R. Dimitry, one of 
the first to introduce the idea of a more 
restrictive policy, disagreed with the termi- 
nology used in discussing the issue. 

“Ts it a question of open-door versus 
restrictions, or is it a case of selectivity and 
quality?” he asked. “What we are faced with 
is the question of: How, in a situation of 
diminishing financial support, can the col- 
lege continue to bea place of opportunity for 
the most students.” 

Dimitry backed a more selective, “case- 
study” approach in determining which stu- 
dents would be well-suited for an NECC 
education. 

He favored individual students to be as- 
sessed by “professional staff with profound 
knowledge, not only of subject matter, but 
of character.” 

Different view: John Guarino, professor, 
department of history and government, was 
of a different mind set. 

“When I first came to this school in 1964, 
we all believed that everyone deserved the 
right to try,” he said. 

“We need a more thorough calibration 
between remedial programs and the regular 
programs. We also must consult each other 
and share our resources. 

“As it stands now, each one of us is too 
jealous of our own domains and our own 
equipment.” 

Guarino said the restrictions of class size, 
the restrictions of the number of classes 
students are allowed to take and more incen- 
tives for staying in remedial classes, would 
allow the open-door policy to remain closer 
to where it presently stands. 

Guarino was animated in his defense of 
the developmental student’s plight. 

Wishful thinking: “I wish we could take 
money away from CBI (Center for Business 
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and Industry), and lifelong learning and give 
it to the students who need it,” he said. “This 
has got to be aschool before it’s acommunity 
center.” 

Thelma Halberstadt, professor, registered 
nursing, had a somewhat different perspec- 
tive from Guarino. Halberstadt supported 
restricted admission for high-demand courses. 

“My primary justification for restricting 
admissions is the fact that as educators, we 
want our students to succeed. We are setting 
ourselves up for failure if we do not select 
people with good character,” Halberstadt 
said. 

“Because of economic concerns, we are 
unable to take every applicant so we are forced 
to do something,” she said. “I feel that re- 
stricted admissions help us to help the student 
to be successful.” 

Past policies: Chester Hawrylciw, assis- 
tant dean, division of humanities, gave the 
audience of about 40, an historical perspec- 
tive of the college’s adherence to the commu- 
nity college mission. 

~ Hawrylciw said NECC has always been an 
open-door policy school and probably always 
will be. 

“Call it what you will, but we will always 
have some sort of open-door policy,” he said. 

“Tn the ’60s, when this school started, we 
came into existence to become primarily a 
transfer institution. And to a large extent, it 
was middle-class students,” he said. 

Hawryciw said the ’70s and ’80s saw a 
doubling and tripling of the amount of pro- 
grams offered and instead of becoming more 
of a transfer school, NECC became more 
“limited focus.” 

Rivalry: He said the competition with 
other schools for students to fill the pro- 
grams, can get reckless, and to an extent, has. 

“In a time of lower high school enroll- 
ment, we found ourselves. just competing 
with other schools for bodies,” he said. 

Mary Twomey, computer student, also 
was given the floor to voice her concerns. 

“T strongly believe that anyone who wants 
a higher education should have the opportu- 
nity,” she said. 

“T think transcripts should be used only as 
a tool for assessment and the same goes for 
the SATs. From experience, I’ve found that 
maturity and the drive to succeed are more 
important indications of how well a student 
will do.” 

Outside Intervention: The floor was 
opened to accommodate the questions and 
concerns of the audience and Frank Leary, 
professor, business department, commented 
that NECC should be a place where students 
who are unsure of their educational and ca- 
reer goals can get a little direction. 

“I thought it was the most encouraging 
meeting we have had in a long time,” Leary 
said later. 

“Tt was a good forum for allowing 
everyone’s views to be heard. I do question 
whether or not the All College Council has 
the power to change anything, though.” 

(see related editorial, page 2) 
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Dance turn-out disappointing 


By MARIA GARCIA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It was 1986 when Ana Javier, former NECC 
student, and native of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, found herself struggling to initiate a His- 
panic cultural club. 

Asa result of the low number of Hispanics 
registered, Javier was told by college admin- 
istration they did not believe the club would 
succeed and the school’s Hispanic population 
was not expected to increase. 

“Tn fact, just the opposite happened,” she 
said in a Lawrence Eagle Tribune interview. 
“The club is one of the hottest clubs at 
Northern Essex.” 

Popular: As a result of Javier’s persistence 
and hard work, the club was founded in 1986 
with fewer than 10 members. Today it boasts 
over 100 members, making it the school’s 
largest chub. 

During the last few years, the club has 
sponsored a variety of activities including 
cultural affairs, prominent guest speakers, 
charity events, educational movies and par- 
ties. 

The latest activity the club sponsored was 
Halloween party on Oct. 30. 

“Tt is a nice party. Not many people wore 
costumes, but I am not surprised. I don’t 
think it is that typical for Hispanics to wear 
costumes for parties,” said Norma Ortega- 
Canery, Lawrence campus activity coordina- 
tor. 

Family affair: Ortega-Canery is involved 
in the club’s activities and helps to bring 
current information to Lawrence students. 
She was not only enjoying the party with her 
husband, but also with her two-year-old son. 

“Once ina while I break his habit of going 
to sleep at 8 p.m., because he enjoys it and I 
want him to appreciate our culture,” she said. 

Despite the heavy rain, many students 
attended, surprising the president of the club, 


Differences 


“Tt is a nice party. Not 
many people wore cos- 
tumes, but I am not sur- 
prised. I don’t think it ts 
that typical for Hispanics 
to wear costumes for par- 
ties,” said Norma Ortega- 
Canery. 


Bernaldo Almonte, who was dressed as fa- 
mous rock star Stevie Wonder. 

“Tam impressed with the amount of people 
that came,” he said. “And it would have been 
more because we did have good publicity, but 
the problem was the rain.” 

Devilish time: Club adviser Peter Flynn, 
dressed as a red devil, added, “Everybody is 
having a good time, except for the weather. It 
is a very hard night to come out.” 

The white tables with groups of green and 
orange balloons gave the Haverhill cafeteriaa 
lively Halloween spirit. 

The decorations, a contribution from the 
student senate, and a variety of music from 
rock, merengue and salsa, created a festive 
environment and much enthusiasm. 

“T like the music, because I never had the 
chance to listen to this kind of music before,” 
Jonathan Harada, a non-Hispanic student 
said. “Plus I got to meet new people.” 

A birthday celebration took place through- 
out the party, and a small cake was given to a 
student’s husband, Edward Samboy. 

“T am taking the opportunity to celebrate 
my husband’s birthday, and at the same time 
I am sharing with my school friends so they 
will also get to know my husband,” said 
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Maintenance tune-up 


Most domestic and foreign cars | 
We will install new resistor spark plugs, 
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distributor cap, PCV valve, ignition cables, 
air filter, crankcase vent filter: and vapor 
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safety check 


With an Ultra Lube™ | 
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alignment, differential, | 
ATF, suspension system, 
exhaust system, battery, | 
Ae belts, hoses, and brake/ 
% \\ radiator fluid levels 
Most domestic and | 
foreign cars. Includes 
up to five quarts of oil, | 
fitter, 10-pt. salety check, 
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Now Being Served 


Papa Gino’s Pizza 


Monday — Friday 11 to 1:15 
STUDENT CENTER TILED LOUNGE 


Library tour ) 
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STUDENTS GET acquainted with the reference data system at a recent 
tutorial and lecture instructed by Gall Stuart, assistant librarian. Stuart 
sald students should think of the library as “the heart of the campus.” 


Martha Samboy, chemistry student. 

Cost conscious: Rosario Garcia, club sec- 
retary said, “We would like to have this type 
of activity in Lawrence, but it would have 
been more expensive because there we would 
have needed to rent a dance floor. That’s why 
we had it here.” 

The next scheduled club activity is Senora 
Cristal (The Cristal Lady), a play in Spanish 
by the Cucara Macara, a Lawrence Hispanic 
cultural group. 

The 30-person group was founded two 


years ago and the play is about today’s youth 
facing society’s drug problem. 

“The play has a very positive message,” 
said Persio Acevedo, group director. 

Almonte said, “We will try to have this 
presentation in Lawrence, but we are not sure 
yet. That is one of the topics that we are going 
to discuss in the next meeting.” 

In spite of the fact that the majority of 
Hispanic students are registered in Lawrence, 
the club’s weekly meetings are held Mondays 
in C-124 at the Haverhill campus. 


The paralegal club presents: 


Resume Writing Workshop 


All are invited to attend: 


learn the secrets fo 


effective resume writing 
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Connolly awarded 
two scholarships 


Patrick James Connolly of Haverhill, an NECC 
criminal justice major, was awarded the Francis 
J. Bevilacqua Scholarship as well as the Edwin 
J. Oliveira Memorial Scholarship for 1993- 
94. 

The $300 Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholar- 
ship, presented by T. Philip Kosmes at a 
recent scholarship awards ceremony, honors 
the former state representative, who played a 
key role in the founding of the college. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to an 
NECC student residing in Haverhill. To be 
eligible, students must have a 3.0 grade point 
average and the desire to follow in Bevilacqua’s 
footsteps of public service. 

Connolly also received the Edwin J. 
Oliveira Memorial Scholarship of $150, which 
honors the former Salisbury chief of police. 
To be eligible, students must plan to pursue 
a career in law enforcement and have main- 
tained a 2.0 grade point average. 

Connolly, the son of Robert and Brenda 
Connolly, has been active at the Y.K. Kim’s 
Tae Kwon-Do Institute since graduation from 
Haverhill High School in 1992. 

Transfer plans to Westfield State College 
include pursuing a master’s degree in criminal 
justice. 


Comeau receives 
$500 scholarship 


Robert J. Comeau, a 1993 NECC graduate 
with a degree in liberal arts/journalism/ 
broadcasting option, has been awarded a 
$500 NECC Alumni Association Scholar- 
ship. 

Comeau’s award was made possible by a 
donation ofan NECC alumnus who requested 
it benefit a student demonstrating academic 
commitment, financial need and promise. 

This was the first year this award was 
presented. 

A graduate of Haverhill High School, 
Comeau is an English major at Amherst Col- 
lege. The son of Al and Yvonne Comeau, he 
was editor of the college’s award-winning 
student newspaper, the Observer. 

The special scholarship was presented by 
Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association Schol- 
arship chairperson, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony at the college’s Haverhill 
campus. 


Da Silva awarded 
two scholarships, 
totaling $600 


Rita Da Silva of Lowell, an NECC business 
management major/international relations 
option, has been awarded the James P. “Jake” 
Rurak Memorial Scholarship and the NECC 
Alumni Association Scholarship. 

The $300 Rurak Memorial Scholarship 
was presented by Jake’s son, James, at arecent 
scholarship awards ceremony. The scholar- 
ship is granted annually to an NECC student 
in recognition of academic achievement and 
community involvement. 

The award, presented in memory of State 
Sen. James P. Rurak, commemorates his ser- 
vice and contributions to the people of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts through- 
out his public service career. Rurak was a 
driving force behind the establishment of 
NECC’s Haverhill campus. 

In 1992, he was posthumously presented 
the NECC Leadership Award. 

Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association 
Scholarship chairperson, presented Da Silva 
with the $300 NECC Alumni Association 
Scholarship, given on the basis of academic 
achievement, extracurricular activities at the 
college and community service. 

A 1985 graduate of Colegio Nuestra Se- 
nors deo Fatima in Maracaibo, Venezuela, Da 
Silva plans to transfer to a four-year college to 
continue her studies after graduation. 

The daughter of Joao and Leonor Da Silva 
of Portugal, Da Silva is a member of the Latin 
Association of Lowell and active in church 
activities. 


Rewarding 


Students win scholarships 


NORTHERN Essex | 


File photo 


JUNE SPURK presents the John Spurk Memorial Scholarship to former NECC liberal arts major, Alison Gilman. 


Perreault lands 
accounting award 


Christine Perreault of Sandown, N.H., an 
NECC accounting major, was awarded a 
scholarship for 1993-94 from the Continu- 
ing Professional Education Institute for Ac- 
countants. 

The $200 scholarship was presented by 
Sidney Kotzen, coordinator, at a recent schol- 
arship awards ceremony. 

Part of NECC’s Center for Business and 
Industry, the CPE Institute offers education 
and training from May through January for 
certified public accountants and public ac- 
countants. Some programs are also of interest 
to business/professional groups and the gen- 
eral public. 

A 1991 graduate of Timberlane Regional 
High School in Plaistow, N.H., Perreault 
plans to transfer to New Hampshire College, 
where she will continue her studies after 
graduating. 

While at NECC, Perreault has been a 
participant in the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram and active as a student mentor. She is 
the daughter of Gilles and Huguette Perreault. 


Soucy receives $500 


at recent cer emony 


Tammy L. Soucy of Amesbury, an NECC 
paralegal studies major, has received the Mer- 
rimack Valley Estate Planning Scholarship for 
1993-94, 

Soucy, a 1977 graduate of Amesbury High 
School, is the daughter of Eugene Soucy of 
Salisbury and June Drouin of Seabrook, N.H. 

The $500 award was announced by Mer- 
rimack Valley Estate Planning Council Vice 
President Marcia Damen-Rey, at a recent 
scholarship awards ceremony. 

The council is an association of estate, 
business and financial planners whose objec- 
tive is to promote education and understand- 
ing in the areas of estate and financial plan- 
ning. 

Soucy is a peer tutor and member of 
MassPIRG. She is also the president of the 
college’s paralegal club. 

After graduation, she plans to work full 
time and continue her education. 


Vaughan nets two 


local scholarships 


Erin Vaughan of Methuen, an NECC busi- 
ness transfer student, has been awarded the 
Joseph Raney Memorial Scholarship and an 
NECC Alumni Association Scholarship. 
The $200 Raney Memorial Scholarship 


was presented by Meg and Francis Raney (his 
brother and sister) at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony. The award is granted 
annually to an NECC student in memory of 
Joe Raney, who died in a boating accident. 

He was the son of the late Margaret Raney, 
a former NECC faculty. 

Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association 
Scholarship chairperson, presented Vaughan 
with the $300 scholarship, given on the basis 
of academic achievement, extracurricular ac- 
tivities at the college, and community service. 

A1990 graduate of Methuen High School, 
Vaughan plans to continue her education at a 
business school after graduation. 

A member of the accounting club and an 
accounting tutor, Vaughan is the daughter of 
Ann Vaughan. 


Tran honored by 


Alumni Association 


Thanh Tran of Methuen, an NECC com- 
puter and information sciences major, has 
been awarded an NECC Alumni Association 
Scholarship. 

The $300 scholarship was announced by 
Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association Schol- 
arship chairperson, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student in recognition of academic 
achievement, extracurricular activities at the 
college and community service. 

Tran, who graduated from a high school 
in Vietnam in 1984, plans to transfer to 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell after 
graduation. 


Souza marches 
for two scholarships 


Deanna Souza of Methuen, an NECC radio- 
logic technology major, has been awarded 
the Janet Bourque Memorial Scholarship and 
an NECC Alumni Association Scholarship. 

The $1,000 Bourque Memorial Scholar- 
ship was presented by Dr. Robert Hannon, 
Holy Family Hospital, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony. 

The award is granted annually toan NECC 
studentin memory of Janet Bourque, a former 
graduate of the Radiologic Technology Pro- 
gram and the former chief technologist at 
Holy Family Hospital. 

Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association 
Scholarship chairperson, presented Souza with 
the $300 scholarship, given on the basis of 
academic achievement, extracurricular activi- 
ties at the college and community service. 

A1991 graduate of Pelham High School, 
Pelham, N.H., Souza plans to take her na- 


tional boards in the spring and then find 
employment in her field after graduation. 
She is the daughter of Delia Souza. 


Hass awarded 
$300 scholarship 


Susan Hass of Andover, an NECC registered 
nursing major, has been awarded an NECC 
Alumni Association Scholarship. 

The $300 scholarship was presented by 
Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association Schol- 
arship chairperson, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student in recognition of academic 
achievement, extracurricular activities at the 
college and community service. 

A 1981 graduate of University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst with a bachelor’s in el- 
ementary education, Hass plans to continue 
her studies toward a nursing degree after 
graduation, while working as a nurse. 

Hass has acted as class president and her 
family includes husband, Matthew, and chil- 
dren, Michael, Rebecca, Brayden and Nathan. 
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Scholarships awarded in ’93 


Benson awarded 
scholarship by vets 


Herman Benson of Amesbury, an NECC 
engineering science major, was awarded a 
Veterans and Service Persons Club Scholar- 
ship. 
The $100 scholarship was presented by Nancy 
Sabin, club adviser, and Kevin Gearty, club 
president, at a recent scholarship awards cer- 
emony at the college’s Haverhill campus. 

The Veterans and Service Persons Club 
Scholarship is granted annually to an NECC 
student who is connected with the service. 

A 1984 graduate of Amesbury High 
School, Benson plans to transfer to a four- 
year college to complete his studies in me- 
chanical engineering. 

He is the son of Andrew and Marguerite 
Benson of Amesbury. 


Cunningham earns 
$100 scholarship 


Elizabeth Cunningham of Kingston, N.H.., 
an NECC mental health technology /alcohol 
and drug abuse counseling major, was awarded 
a Veterans and Service Persons Club scholar- 
ship. 

The $100 scholarship was presented by 
Nancy Sabin, club adviser, and Kevin Gearty, 
club president, at a recent scholarship awards 
ceremony. 

The Veterans and Service Persons Club 
scholarship is granted annually to an NECC 
student who is connected with the service. 

A1975 graduate of Lynn Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute, Cunningham plans to become 
a drug and alcohol counselor after gradua- 
tion. 

She and her husband, Lindsey 
Cunningham Jr., have two children, Lindsey 
III and Diane. 


Veterans award 


Sobolewski $100 


William Sobolewski of Newburyport, an 
NECC mental health technology major, was 
awarded a Veterans and Service Persons Club 
Scholarship. 

The $100 scholarship was presented by 
Nancy Sabin, club adviser, and Kevin Gearty, 
club president, at a recent scholarship awards 
ceremony. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student who is connected with the 
service. 

A graduate of Craven County High School 
in North Carolina, Sobolewski plans to con- 
tinue his studies at a four-year college after 
graduation. 

While at NECC, he has been active in the 
veteran’s organization. 


Kilkelly receives 


vets scholarship 


Robert Kilkelly of Hampton, N.H., a general 
studies major, was awarded a Veterans and 
Service Persons Club Scholarship. 

The $100 scholarship was presented by 
Nancy Sabin, club adviser, and Kevin Gearty, 
club president, at a recent scholarship awards 
ceremony. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student who is connected with the 
service. 

A graduate of Newburyport High School, 
Kilkelly plans to do veteran’s rehabilitation 
work after graduation. 

Kilkelly and his wife, Laura, live in Hamp- 
ton, N.H. 


Fletcher receives 
vets scholarship 


Debra Fletcher of Lowell, an NECC com- 
- puter and information sciences major, was 
awarded a Veterans and Service Persons Club 
Scholarship. 

The $100 scholarship was presented by 
Nancy Sabin, club adviser, and Kevin Gearty, 


club president, at a recent scholarship awards 
ceremony at the college’s Haverhill campus. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student who is connected with the 
service. 

A 1975 graduate of Bowie Senior High, 
Bowie, MD, Fletcher plans to continue her 
studies at a four-year college after gradua- 
tion. 

She is the daughter of Frank T. Knutkowski 
of Derry, N.H., and she and her husband, 
Kevin Fletcher, have three children, Tyrone, 
Kevin and Brian. 


Alumni Association 
gives Niurka $300 


Niurka Balbuena of Lawrence, an NECC 
business education major, has been awarded 
an NECC Alumni Association Scholarship. 

The $300 scholarship was presented by 
Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association Schol- 
arship chairperson, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony. 

The scholarship is granted annually to an 
NECC student in recognition of academic 
achievement, extracurricular activities at the 
college and community service. 

A graduate of Lawrence High School, 
Balbuena plans to transfer to Merrimack 
College to continue her studies. 

While at NECC, she was a president’s 
hostess at the 1993 graduation, a member of 
the Women’s Resource Network, and has 
been on the National Dean’s List in 1992 and 
1993. 

She is listed in “Who’s Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Junior Colleges,” has par- 
ticipated in the Walk for Hunger, and tutors 
in Spanish. 

She is the daughter of Jose Balbuena and 
Milagros A. Rodriguez. 


Gilman receives 


John Spurk Award 


Alison Gilman of Bradford, an NECC liberal 
arts major, was awarded the John Spurk 
Memorial Scholarship for 1993-94. 

The $500 scholarship was presented by 
June Spurk, John’s widow, at a recent schol- 
arship awards ceremony. 

This annual award of $500 is presented in 
honor of Dr. John Spurk, an NECC professor 
for 24 years, who died in 1991. In addition to 
nurturing thousands of students during his 
tenure, he played a key role in the college’s 
development. 

A1989 graduate of Haverhill High School, 
Gilman is the daughter of Robert Paul and 
Judith B. Gilman and is a peer tutor in 
history. 

She plans to continue her education at 
Bradford College, where she will major in 
psychology. 


Ryan nets $500 
from NECC alumni 


Joan Ryan of Seabrook, N.H., an NECC 
mental health technology major, has been 
awarded a $500 NECC Alumni Association 
Scholarship. 

Ryan’s award was made possible by a 
donation from an NECC alumnus who re- 
quested it benefit a student demonstrating 
academic commitment, financial need and 
promise. 

This was the first year this award was 
presented. 

A former graduate of Revere High School, 
Ryan plans to continue her education at St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth,County, Kildare, 
Ireland after graduation. 

Her family includes herson, Eric Schwartz, 
who is in the U.S. Air Force at McChord AFB 
Washington; son and daughter-in-law, 
Michael and Kim Schwartz, U.S. Marine 
Corp., North Carolina; and, daughter, 
Catherine Schwartz, a student at Gordon 
College. 

The special scholarship was presented by 
Dorothy Holmes, Alumni Association Schol- 
arship chairperson, at a recent scholarship 
awards ceremony at the college’s Haverhill 
campus. 


Recognition 


File photo 
DR. ROBERT HANNON of Holy Family Hospital presents the Janet Bourque 
Memorial Scholarship to former NECC student Deanna Souza. 
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DONNA MONTALBANO, staff assistant, does her part in the war on bugs. 


Questions answered 
about latest virus 


@ What Is flu? 

Flu (short for “influenza”) is a very conta- 
gious infection of the body’s respiratory 
(breathing) system. Symptoms of the flu in- 
clude fever, muscle aches, headache, stuffy 
head, runny nose, cough, sore throat and 
general weakness. These symptoms can range 
from very mild to very severe, and most 
people get better within a week. 

¢ How many kinds of flu are there? 

There are three basic types of flu virus, 
called A, B and C. There are many different 
strains within each type, and new strains 
appear each year because flu viruses change 
often. Each kind of flu is named both by type 
and by the place where the new strain was first 
found. So, a flu called “N Hong Kong” is a 
type A virus that was first discovered in flu 
cases from Hong Kong. 

¢ How Is flu spread? 

The viruses that cause flu live in the nose 
and throat, and are sprayed into the air when 
an infected person sneezes, coughs or talks. 
Other people nearby can then inhale the 
virus. Flu symptoms usually start one to three 
days after a person inhales the virus. 

e Is flu dangerous? 

Itcan be. Some people develop dangerous 
complications like pneumonia. Flu causes 
thousands of hospital admissions and deaths 
in the United States every year, mostly among 
the elderly, people with weakened immune 
systems and people with chronic medical 
problems. 

Flu can also be dangerous for children 
who take aspirin. Aspirin and flu (or chicken 
pox) can lead to Reye’s Syndrome, a rare but 
dangerous illness, in children and teenagers. 

¢ Can flu be prevented? 

Yes. There are vaccines to prevent flu. Flu 


viruses change so often that new vaccines 
must be made each year to prevent that year’s 
flu strains. If you want to protect yourself 
from the flu, you must get a flu shot every 
year. Last year’s vaccine will not protect you 
this year. It is very important that people who 
are at risk for dangerous flu complications — 
and the people who live or work with them 
get a flu shot every year. 

¢ Who should get a flu shot? 

People aged 65 or older. 

People whose immune systems are weak- 
ened by cancer treatments, organ transplants, 
or AIDS (for example). 

People with chronic medical problems 
(such as heart disease, asthma, kidney disease, 
diabetes or lung disease). 

Children and teens who are at risk for 
Reye’s Syndrome because they must take 
aspirin. Health care workers, home care work- 
ers, and household and family members who 


might spread flu to someone at risk for com- - 


plications. 

¢ Where can you get more information? 

Your doctor or nurse 

Your local board of health 

Listed in the telephone book under local 
govemment 

The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health 

Immunization Program, Boston (617) 
522-3700 

Central Immunization Office, West 
Boylston (508) 792-7880 

Northeast Immunization Office, 
Tewksbury (508) 851-7261 

Southeast Immunization Office, Lakeville 
(508) 947-1231 

Western Immunization Office, Amherst/ 
Northampton (413) 545-6600 


Winter Intersession 1994 


Make Your Winter Break 
Really Count! 


January 3 - 15 


Dont put your education on ice this Winter Break — enroll in UMass Lowell's Winter Intersession. 

This highly concentrated session is perfect if you want to earn college credit to get ahead in your 

educational program. If you're enrolled in another university, it’s a great way to earn transfer credits! 
pat 


Day Classes: Mon-Sat, 9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Evening Classes: Mon-Fri, 6:00-9:30 p.m. and Sat, 1:00-4:30 p.m. 


Credit Courses (3 credits) available in: 

* Social Sciences 
* Management 

* Music 


* Liberal Ans 
* Sciences 


* Mathematics 
* Computers 


Cost: $100/undergraduate credit 


UMASS LOWELL 


Continuing Education 


For a Winter intersession Course Bulletin, call the Division of Continuing 
Education/Office of Enrotiment Services at (508) 934-2480. Or just {ill oul 
the coupon below and mail it to: University of Massachusetts Lowell, Office 

of Enroliment Services/DCE, One University Avenue, Lowell, MA 


01854-2881 


Flu epidemic 


Sometimes the only method 
of safety is a shot in the arm 


By KATHLEEN STEVENS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A fine steel shaft pierces the skin and in the 
same swift motion liquid squirts, stinging the 
tissue beneath. By the time you grimace and 
tense your muscles, the ordeal is over. You 
have just traded five seconds of discomfort to 
avoid a week of the flu. 

The influenza epidemic is predicted to be 
more severe than usual this year. The Centers 
for Disease Control recommend the vaccine 
for the elderly and chronically ill as well as 
health care workers; but it is not limited to 
these high-risk groups. Students and others 
who wish to avoid influenza and the risk of 
missing work or school might consider the 
shot. 

This year the flu shot includes three vi- 
ruses: A/Texas/36/91, A/Beijing/32/92 
and B/Panama/45/90, according to U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 
literature. The vaccine will protect against 
these three viruses from about two weeks 
after the injection until the end of flu season. 
The department cautions the shot may not 
fully protect all who receive it, and will not 
protect against other flu-like illnesses. 

One day affair: The shots were offered at 
both NECC campuses in student health for 
one day only. They were given by the Andover 
VNA, who charged a $7 fee. 

“Flu season has definitely started,” said 
Pat Kepschull, R.N. of NECC student health. 
She has seen an estimated 25 cases so far. 
Symptoms include sore throat, fever chills 
and aching, and once they appear, the shot 


Annoying .- 
Symptoms include sore 
throat, fever chills and 
aching, and once they 
appear, the shot will not 
help. 


will not help. 

Janette Waldron, R.N. of the Haverhill 
Board of Health said about 6,000 doses of flu 
vaccine have been given through the board 
and other agencies but there is none left. She 
is hoping to receive a new supply through the 
state. 

Waldron said she has had no reports of 
adverse reactions but warns those with cold 
symptoms to wait for symptoms to subside 
before receiving the vaccine. 

Clinics were held in early October this year 
because of reports the epidemic would strike 
early. Waldron said she began inoculating 
city employees Oct. 4. The Council on Ag- 
ing, the Visiting Nurses’ Association and area 
nursing homes also gave the vaccine early. 
CVS stores each held a one-day clinic during 
October. Pentucket Medical Associates held 
a two-day clinic but is now referring patients 
to their own physicians. 

It is not too late to avoid the flu by getting 
the vaccine. The problem is finding a doctor 
or agency with a supply. Waldron says she has 
alist ofabout 50 people who want the vaccine 
but she does not know when the new supply 
will arrive. 


Transfer College Day 
NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, Nov. 23 


10am-12:30pm 


Participating Private Colleges 


Amherst College 
Babson College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston Univeristy 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Clark University 
Curry College 
Daniel Webster College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Endicott College 


Gordon College 
Harvard/Radcliffe 
Harvard Extension 

Lasell College 

Lesley College 

Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Ma. College of Technogly 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 
New England College 
New HampshireCollege 
Northeastern University 


Notre Dame College 
Regis College 
Rivier College 
Simmins College 
Smith College 

St. AnselmCollege 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts Univeristy 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth Institute 
of Technology 
Wheelock College 


Participating Mass. State Colleges 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. College of Art 


Salem State 


Mass. Maritime Academy 
North Adams State 


Westfield State 


U. Mass./Lowell 

U. Mass./Dartmouth 
U. Mass./Amherst 
U. Mass./Boston 


Worcester State 


Participating N. H. State Colleges 


Keene State College 


Plymouth State College U.of New Hampshire 


For Futher Information Contact: 


The Counseling Center 
Student Center F-121 
Mon. thru Fri. 
8:30a.m. — -4:30 p.m. 
or call 508-374-3790 
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Mice 95S 
SKIERS! this oner SSS 


January 9 to 14 Ski Trip to ae 
: Sign up and Pay in 


Smugglers Notch sis, 


eincludes 5 N Stopeside Condo Lodging 
*Delux. Motor Transportation 
¢5 Day Ski Lift. Ticket on 3 Big Mountains 
¢Sunday Night Welcome Party 
(what a deal!) -Free SONY CD's and Cassettes for All 
$54 5 day rental 


¢Live Bands, Karaoke and Other Entertainment 
$69 5 day lesson 


Free Use of Indoor Pool, Sauna and Hot tub 
Full payment due by December 23." H 
Make checks payable to the NECC Ski Club. Sign U p how! 


YOUR COMPLETE RECORD STORE 
NEW @ USED @ OLDIES @ COLLECTABLES 
IMPORTS @ COMPACT DISCS & MUCH MORE 


154A Main Street Telephone: 
Salem, NH 03079 _770K@sV, sOSTEFF (603) 898-8150 


Avalon 
Axis 
Berklee 
Centrum 
Colonial 
Gosman 


Lowell Memorial 
Mullins 

Orpheum 

Providence Civic Center 
Wallace Civic Center 
Wang Center 


Plus many, many more 


The only TRAP ASTER, al(y.as7T=A, center in 


the Merrimack Valley Area 


"NEW" 
Boston Garden 


Events 
| 


Bruins 
Celtics 


CHEVROLET 


WE SERVICE EVERYBODY 


$4994 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU BOUGHT 


WE’LL SERVICE YOU 


FREE 


EXIT 45 ROUTE 495 LAWRENCE, MA - 687-300 "SONMCE AO PANTS CON SATURDAY 


LUBE « OIL - FILTER 


Preferred Customers / Others $24.93 


COLLISION ESTIMATES 
TOW IN TO OUR BODY SHOP 


irrover’ DODGE DAKOTA. 


Stk. 407104 
Equipped not stripped. Long 
bed, two tone paint, h.d. 
» suspension, tilt and cruise, 
stereo and lots more. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: ADDITIONAL $500 COLLEGE GRAD REBATE (See us for details.) 


“See salesperson for details 


m= TOM MANZ 
d " 


. PARTS & SERVICE NOW OPEN: 
re) -= 5 ] THUR. ‘TIL 8 P.M.; SAT. 9-1 P.M. Espanol" 


SERVING THE MERRIMACK VALLEY AND SOUTHERN NH FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


Only minutes, from the Andovers 
So. Broadway, |<!’ 
Rt. 28 Only? t& 
miles from Rt. 
495 & Andover in 


Invest in Your Future 


Husson College offers the program that's right for you. 


* Accounting 

° Finance 

* Sports Management 

* Office Professions 

* Business Teacher Education 
* Management Information Systems 
* Court and Conference Reporting 


* Business 
* Nursing 
* Medical Assisting 
¢ Paralegal Studies 


* Marketing 
* Management 


Husson College provides an academic environment that is both challenging and supportive and an education that 
meets career goals. We encourage you to visit the Husson campus. 


Call the Admissions Office today, 941-7100. 


HUSSON 
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Feel the groove 


J. Probert photo 


GROOVECHILD, a local band on the verge of signing with a major label recording company, rocks. Members Steve 
Ruhm, Jeff Bibbo, Bryan Killough and John Leccese stand on the ledge of a barn window in New Hampshire. 


Keep on the Alert: local band 
surges with explosive energy 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


if nother local band creating a loud buzz among the rock 
‘mn *n’ roll community is the Methuen-based Alert. Formed 
A. Rin the cheesy basements of high school headbangers, this 
five-man band has recently climbed the stairs to the level of 
recognition. But in the wake of it all, they’re having a good old 
time. 

“When we perform, we don’t sit there and preach to the 
crowd and get all pissed offat the world. We just follow the crowd 
and have a good time,” guitarist Scott Waldie said. 

Not easy: Waldie, an NECC liberal arts student, said it’s hard 
going to college, working and playing in a band all at the same 
time, although it does have its benefits. 

“It’s tough, man, for all of us, but when we’re performing, 
there’s so much stress being released between ourselves and the 
crowd. It’s an intense feeling.” 

Intense is what Alert is all about. Its hard-core metal style has 
the rawness of early Metallica and the power surges of the Henry 
Rollin’s Band. With a mixture that’s anything from contempo- 
rary hard-core and metal, Alert has managed to find their own 
style. 

The group consists of singer Dave Gatanella, guitarists Scott 
Waldie and Adam Gingras, bassist Steve Gofstein and drummer 
Frank Napolitano. 

Dangerous: Know My Place is the title of its only EP demo. 
Although it only contains four tracks, the album is full of 
aggressive rifts and dangerous pulses of fresh, unspoiled music. 

Adding to the band’s thunderous style, singer Gatenella 
throws his vocals around with the ambivalence ofa politician. His 


vocal chords rip with each line of conviction he bellows, making 
it all the more interesting to listen to. 

In the song Know My Place, Gatanella sings, “I’ve been 
looking for so long/I forgot I had a face/Forgot that you could 
sense my pain/Forgot that you could taste my tears/And I know 
I’ve tried too hard/To find that place where I’ll feel safe/I 
couldn’t see it was inches from my face.” 

The track is a perfect example of the band’s*conviction and 
testimony. Guitarists Waldie and Gingras unleash a series of 
brutal assaults on their instruments as drummer Napolitano 
wages an all-out war on his defenseless drum set. With a sound 
that is fast enough to please the typical hard-core fan and heavy 
enough to attract the masses of metal fans, Alert knows no limits. 

Eclectics: “Everyone in the band listens to a wide variety of 
music,” Waldie said. “This helps us avoid a monotone sound and 
allows us to experiment with different styles from varying sources.” 

According to Waldie, Alert is on the verge of signing with an 
independent recording label out of Connecticut, where it often 
performs. 

“Yeah, we’d like to get signed and we wouldn’t mind making 
music videos and so forth. We don’t consider it selling out or 
conforming to the industry. It’s fun, and that’s what it’s all 
about,” he said. 

Alert performs roughly twice a month at the Red Barn, the 
community center in North Andover, and has gathered a follow- 
ing of about 200 people. The song Know My Place has been 
tearing up the charts of the UNH radio station WUNH. The 
buzz is out; people are becoming Alert. 

Performing: Alert will perform at the 490 club in Fitchburg 
Saturday, Nov. 27. For booking, recording purchases or more 
information, call Scott, 686-6863. 
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Local 


Backwoods 1 


By DON TAHAN g 
Arts ¢ Entertainment Editor 


stirs. The birds and crickets hide when this beast trudges 
through the peaceful sanctuary of their nesting. Thickets 
of thorn bushes curl and the ferns eagerly attempt to pull 
themselves from their rooted soil, hoping to escape the wrath of _ 
this shapeless predator. : 

The monster is Groovechild and nothing can evade its omni- 
science, not even the swiftest of forest dwellers, nor the hoards of 
New Hampshire’s teenage wasteland. 

The four-man band from Newmarket, N.H., is on its way to 
the big show. Since the release of its 1991 release, Sick At Last, 
the band has become a household name in local music. 

Proof: Already, the album has sold well over 3,000 copies. The 
band has performed sold-out shows at the Portsmouth Music 
Hall and other venues with over 1,000 people capacities, and . 
played two in-store shows at the request of Strawberries in 
Portsmouth. 

Over the summer, it appeared at Tequila Jacks in Hampton | 
once per week and performed public shows in Portsmouth, 
Newmarket and other local towns. The band also made several 
trips to New York City to showcase for A&R representatives from 
over eight major recording labels. The only likely downfall of its 
success is that one day it’ll be riding on that thundering train of 
rock’n’roll and New Hampshire won’t have a band to callits own. - 

Groovechild is comprised of singer Jeff Bibbo, guitarist Bryan _ 
Killough, bassist John Leccese and drummer Steve Ruhm. And 


Salem bani 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


eep within the backwoods of New Hampshire,amonster | 
: 


cult is spawning in Salem, and it doesn’t have 
anything to do with witches. The cult’s practice is rock 
i. .’n’ roll; its poison — Smooth Bamboo. 

ara Bamboo has become one of the hottest bands in . 
greater Boston. It recently scored some air time on radio stations, _ 
not to mention that it has performed with other local monster — 
bands Cliffs of Dunine, 360’s, Causway and O Positive. 

The four-man band owes much of its success to night owls. 
who hang around Bleachers, a Salem nightclub where Smooth 
Bamboo performs. Here, the band generated a following of © 
about 300 fans who have spread the buzz throughout the Boston — 
suburbs. { 

Persistence: “At first, you keep seeing the same people in the © 
audience and it’s scary to think this might be it,” bassist/vocalist — 
Dave Cummings said. “But as time went on, more and more _ 
people started showing up, and before we knew it, people were — 
packing into Bleachers and our mailing list reached well over 300 | 
people.” : 

Cummings, along with guitarist Craig Smith, are the band’s | 
co-founders. The band originated in 1989 with Cummings, | 
Smith and former members Eric Russel (now in 360’s) and Paul © 
Harding (Cold Water Flat). In 1992; Cummings and Wilkens — 
recruited guitarist Jim Wilkens and drummer Gene Gilmartin © 
(who was recently replaced by Benny Benson), hence Smooth - : 
Bamboo. 4 

Their cassette, titled Mystified, contains eight songs that lurk — 
into the heart of alternative music. The album explores a new © 
mixture of light melodic rifts combined with a hard-rock foun- 
dation. It’s not surprising the band’s sound is catching on to the 
ears of new-age rockers. 

“Much of our musical influences have come from early hard 
core bands like Black Flag, Sex Pistols and the Adolescents, which ; 


Beyond local r 


By DON TAHAN } 
Arts & Entertainment Editor . 


r@ ¥ traight from the bowels of Fitchburg, comes a band thas | 
knows no boundaries and are definitely not politically — 
correct. The band is Beyond Id and they are another localy 

act on their way to the big show. 

With their latest release, Stovin, produced by Ennamic recontall 
the band is in the process of shooting a music video and possibly j 
touring in Europe. 

Their music is something of a strange nature. It is a mixture | 
ofa rebellious punk sound an a mellow alternative band. The odd i 
combination creates a sound that is both original and compelling. 4 

Line up: Beyond Id is Daniel Cray, Roderick Murphy, Jacques 
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bands on the rise 


rockers attract major labels to N.H. 


they have definitely have the groove. 

Their music reflects a hodgepodge of style, ranging from jazz 
tometal. Dubbing them a certain style is impossible. Groovechild 
plays Groovechild music; that’s the bottom line. Bibbo said it 


best ina Portsmouth Herald article, “What we’re trying to create . 


isa sound of our own, like nothing anyone has done.” 

Even Flow: Sick at Last is indisputable proof of this original 
sound. On songs like Cant Get There From Here and Crazy Love, 
the band’s jazzy sound pumps forth. Each instrument flows in 
tune with one another, leaving the listener with a sound pleasing 
and comforting to the ear. 

The last song on the album, Misty Flavored Seashore, is a slow, 
acoustic ballad which guitarist Killough wrote in memory of his 
father, who died of cancer. It is the only song Killough sings lead 
vocals on, and with it he brings forth conviction from the painful 
past memories. 

He sings, “Misty flavored seashore drifts on through his 
head /But it never seems to matter anyway /There were times on 
the road that I’ve never been told about mama saying daddy’s 
OK/ But not today.” 

During the chorus, Killough pleads, “Well you never have a 
brother with a sister and a mother and a daddy who’s passed 
away/Not today.” In the background, Bibbo’s voice echoes like 
a separate entity from Killough’s, making the song much more 
than an average ballad. 

Are you experienced: To experience the entire Groovechild 
sensation, one must see a live performance. Opposed to playing 
songs as they sound on the album, Groovechild tends to trans- 
form their songs into 10-minute jams that bounce and spin like 


a raging bull in a rodeo. During these jam-outs, Groovechild 
sounds like a blues band, pounding out rhythms that never seem 
to culminate into their original form. 

The audience knows their Groovechild, too. On the song 
Can’t Get There From Here, Bibbo just sings until the chorus and 
lets the crowd take over from there: “Living in the backwoods 
and it’s far from your reality/But at least I’m having a good F— 
ing time/The air’sa little cleaner/Tree’s a little greener/And the 
road don’t blow with your style.” 

With the success of their album and cultivation of a solid fan 
base, Groovechild is on its way up. Already, the band has been 
offered to sign with recording monsters like IRS, A&M Records, 
Arista and EMI, but instead of diving into that fathomless pool 
of big industry, they have decided to hold out. 

“T don’t want to generate rumors,” Bibbo said. “Everything 
changes every day, but at this point at least, we know something 
is going to happen, we just have to make sure we’re comfortable 
with it.” 

The Firm: The group is now complete with an entourage of 
managers, publicists, lawyers and groupies. In a sense, it is an 
industry now, much more than the original high school band it 
started out as. 

The song Riverside, which is basically about a couple of 16- 
year-olds out in the woods drinking, has been played over the 
spectrum of Boston radio stations. New Hampshire is no longer 
a concern to group members; they have their sights set on 
different markets now. 

“We basically fought for where we are. Right now, we want to 
branch out to Boston and New York, play locally, too, and have 


fun with it,” Bibbo said. 

Groovechild is the voice of New Hampshire. Its success may 
in fact, lead recording companies to the New Hampshire market, 
a market that has tended to be ignored in the past. Ifso, it’s quite 
possible that the New Hampshire music scene will sprout into 
something similar to Seattle’s success. 

The future: Groovechild is in the process of recording a new 
CD, planned for release early next year. The band has refrained 
at the moment from performing local gigs. Currently, it is 
performing in places like Connecticut, New York and Vermont, 
where the groove is not so convincing — yet. 

For now, the monster sleeps. When it awakes, when it rages 
and when it’s time to sift through the rubble, the world will never 
forget the groove. 


The Buzz 


To experience the entire Groovechild 
sensation, one must see a live perfor- 
mance. Opposed to playing songs as 
they sound on the album, Groovechild 
tends to transform their songs into 10- 
minute jams that bounce and spin 
like a raging bull in a rodeo. 


d casts spell on Greater Boston 


in return have sort of mixed with the new music we listen to like 
Pearl Jam and Nirvana. What we’re producing and evolving into 
is a band with a heavy and darker sound,” Cummings said. 

The beast: Listening to the album, one might not get this 
impression from the start. Butasharp ear can pick up onitin time. 
Lying i in the murky pools of this band’s prominent lighter Sound 
is a dark beast, hungry for the surfacing of those early hard-core 
influences. 

On songs like Mr. Mystified, Cummings chants, “I am Mr. 
Mystified,” while the music sinks into a dark, grungy melody. 
Like this song and others on the album, the beats and rhythms 
tend tojump from slow pendulums to more upbeat, spastic paces. 
This technique breaks up the monotone style other bands 
maintain in their songs and albums. 

To put it bluntly, they jam. 

Atage 30, Cummings feels more secure and in touch with the 
band’s music. This is due, in part, to its growing success and a 
strong motivation to perform. But as with all trades, practice 

_makes perfect. 

“Tt’s a full-time job,” Cummings said. “We practice about 
three times a week. We’re always writing songs and playing music 
inour head. I figure ifwe keep at it, things will get better than they 
already are.” 

Hopes: “One day, I hope we’ll get signed to a major label and 
teally branch out, but if that doesn’t happen, we wouldn’t mind 
being local heroes,” Cummings said. 

Smooth Bamboo can be heard Sunday nights on 104.1 
WBCN on Albert O’s show, 93.7 WCGY between 6 and 10 p.m., 
and 101.7 WFNX between 11 p.m. and 1] a.m. 

» It will perform at Bleachers Saturday, Nov. 13, with Mr. 
Flood’s Party. It will also perform at Brian’s Ivy Hall in Lowell, 
Thursday, Dec. 2. The show is sponsored by CGY’s Harvey 
Warfield. 

' For booking, tape purchases or more information, call 
h Cummings at 774-3220 or 744-0055. 


No witches here 


File photo 


SMOOTH BAMBOO is one of the Greater Boston bands on the rise to success. The four-man band from Salem has 
been rocking the night club, Bleachers, performance after performance. 


ecognition, beyond convention, Beyond Id 


Lambert and John Hunt. Aside from being rock ’n’ roll anar- 
chists, as they’ve been called in the past, the members enjoy 
involving themselves in other aspects of life. 

» Take Lambert, forinstance. Earlier this year, he decided to run 
for a seat on the Andover School Committee. Just picture a guy 
with a partially shaved head, long hair and a shit-eating grin 
making school committee decisions like: “Second graders should 
be able to take Ritalin.” 

\ Lambert said he ran for the position because no one else was, 
and that he really didn’t want the position in the first place. He 
hoped that his running would encourage other townspeople to 

for the seat. In the end that’s exactly what happened. 
cone else ran against him and he lost, surprisingly though. 
~ Members Hunt and Murphy are involved in humanitarian 


deeds such as building housing for the homeless in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Although they do their part for society, they stress their deeds 
are separate from their music. 

Hypocrites: “The music is separate from what we’re doing,” 
Lambert said. “You’ve got enough people preaching at you to do 
this, do that. You get all these other bands out there who will sing 
about the homeless and then walk past a homeless person on their 
way out of a recording studio.” 

The album Stovin, consists of five songs: Struggly, Recess, 6:14, 
Moe, and Lepton ’s Bingo Teddy, a song being turned into a video 
with hopes to air on MTV. 

“It’s hard to explain Stovin,” Lambert said. “Stovinis broken- 
down cars, abandoned houses and bingo, and mid-’70s rock 
music, It’s a concept, a way of life. Stovin is like Beyond Id, the 


name of the band. It’s something stupid.” 

Beyond Id performs regularly throughout the greater Boston 
area. For booking, CD purchases or more information call Mark 
Wright at 943-9860, or Sean Franklin at 689-9271. 


Speak the truth 


“You get all these other bands out 
there who will sing about the homeless 
and then walk past a homeless person 
on their way out of a recording stu- 
dio,” said Sean Lambert of Beyond Id. 
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Helping hand 
aids homeless 


Shelter available for Lowell citizens 
down on their luck, health, fortune 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It’s 7 a.m., and outside the door of 189 
Middlesex St., there is only celd and silence. 

But inside, it’s a different world. 

This always-open door belongs to the 
Middlesex Shelter for the Homeless, which 
opened in 1987 ona busy downtown street in 
Lowell “thanks to a group of concerned 
citizens,” said Donna Dukenen, shelter staff 
supervisor. 

Approximately 25 people spend the night 
in the summer months, and more than 150 in 
the winter. 

Upon entering the first room, filled with 
cots waiting to be stacked, one realizes there 
is no privacy or wasted space. The men, who 
sleep within inches of one another, are already 
awake. Some seem anxious to take on the day 
while others lay in bed staring at the ceiling. 

Old habits: There are noticeably many 
elderly men, to which Dukenen commented, 
“They stay here every night because they have 
a problem with alcohol and won’t or can’t be 
admitted to a nursing home.” 

Dukenen estimated 75 percent of these 
people seeking help nightly have drug and 
alcohol problems, but added “nine-tenths 
will work with the system and can make it 
out.” 

Some of the men here are just down on 
their luck. James Kincaid, 55, originally from 
Kentucky, worked as a local custodian until 
injured while helping a friend. Now wheel- 
chair-bound, he applied for Social Security in 
May and recently received his first check. 

Down and out: During that period, Kincaid 


said, “nobody really cared or helped. As soon 
as your health or your money start to go, your 
friends are gone. Homelessness knows no 
color or profession; I’ve seen doctors and 
lawyers, black and white come through here.” 

The upstairs room opens to smaller rooms 
on the left and right. These two rooms are 
also filled with dark green, army-style cots as 
well as serving as the location of the only two 
bathrooms. 

At the rear of the center room is a small 
kitchen, cramped with donated or handmade 
furniture. The kitchen serves three meals per 
day at no charge to anybody who is hungry. 
This morning, most ate without looking fur- 
ther than the other side of their plate, unless 
to grab the salt or pepper for their scrambled 
eggs. 

A separate women’s area sits adjacent to 
the main room. This area is totally off-limits 
to men; even the male staff is forbidden to 
enter. Men and women, however, do eat 
together. 

Staying straight: The single, large, down- 
stairs room is much more pleasant. Known as 
the “sober room,” it houses between 20 to 30 
men who have earned the right to live in a 
place devoid of drug addicts and practicing 
alcoholics who stay upstairs. These men are 
working with local groups or by themselves at 
staying sober. 

One of the “guests” at this time is a 34- 
year-old painter named Paul, who was watch- 
ing TV this morning and didn’t mind talking 
as much as most others. 

Paul said the members of his family “are all 
married and, although they care about me, 
they have their own families and have no time 


Troubling issue 


F. Nickerson photo 


HOMELESSNESS CONTINUES in many of the state’s cities and towns. 


to help.” 

This local resident has been at the shelter 
since June. He has been working sporadically 
at amoving company, since there is little work 
in this field. 

Slippery slope: Paul said that once the 
work stopped he “went downhill fast.” In a 
time when a lot of people are living hand-to- 
mouth, most can’t afford to miss one pay- 
check, he said. 

“Tl try a little of this, try a little of that,” 


Serving residents needs? 


MVRTA struggles to bolster services during tough times 


By DEBORAH A. CRUZ 
Olserver Staff Reporter 


In the Merrimack Valley, public bus service is 
available only during morning and early- 
evening hours, causing transportation prob- 
lems for those affected by the numerous job 
cuts and ever-increasing auto insurance pre- 
miums. 

Lack of transportation creates a barrier for 
those who have jobs ona second or third shift, 
students attending night school and people 


having to shop at night. Residents are forced 
to pay taxi fare, depend on others or risk 
walking in the dark. 

Limited funding from state, local and fed- 
eral budgets is the major reason there is not 
evening bus service, said Joseph Costanzo, 
Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
administrator. 

Volume control: The MVRTA is aware 
the need exists, he said, but a formal study 
determining accurately the volume and de- 
mand for night service has not been com- 


4,000 PLUS 
DOLLAR COMICS 


Thank you sale 


@ 50% off all back stock 

w 20% off all card sets 

w- All T-shirts 9.99 ; 
@- 100 Silver Age bags $3.50 
w- Large comic boxes *3.50 
#- 100 backing boards *6.00 


Sale Ends 11/30/93 


THE COMIC CONNECTION 


6 Church St., Merrimac 


(508) 346-4776 


pleted. 

In a recent survey of 50 people, 36 said 
they would use public transportation at night 
and 14 said they would not. 

Dan Cobbs, a Haverhill resident who works 
overtime between 6 and 9 p.m., has a prob- 
lem getting home from his job. A bus route 
from Lawrence Industrial Park to 
Newburyport would be beneficial to him and 
many others who depend daily on the 
MVRTA, he said. 

Joseph Sweeney, public relations manager 
at AT&T in North Andover, said the com- 
pany promotes car pooling and public trans- 
portation. 

He said there is not enough service to 
cover all the needs of the different communi- 
ties. 

In the ’50s, ’70s and ’80s, surveys were 
taken on whether employees needed bus ser- 
vice. The result was a bus for first-shift shop 
employees, and another bus for office em- 
ployees. 

Environmentally sound: Sweeney said the 
company supports employees using public 
transportation to lessen pollution ‘and ease 
traffic problems. Many employees have had 
to use public transportation because of the 
reduction in the work force. 

He said there are no simple answers, be- 
cause people have to be willing to commit to 
using the services. He also Said'more funds are 
needed for public transportation, so the work- 


ing class parents, college students and the 


elderly will have a better means for commut- 
ing. 

The school system has increased its bus 
service to within a half mile from the school, 
but the public service has not changed. 
Sweeney remembers when night service to 
the mall was canceled because of young van- 
dals causing problems. Because of this, the 
older generation has lost an important ser- 


he said. “Whatever works, to stay out.” 

He feels he could have avoided his current 
situation by staying in school and staying 
straight, because it gets tougher as you get 
older. 

The Middlesex Shelter is trying to get a 
government grant that would allow them a 
down-payment on a larger, updated facility. 
But for now the shelter will take care of 
whoever stumbles in with the simple promise 
of bed, breakfast, lunch, dinner and help. 


HOM HITS 


The} righ Tribune 


Transit trouble 

A. Calati photo 
The elderly, as well as students, find 
themselves without the services they 
need. 


vice, he said. 

Costanzo said the only way to force changes 
in the service would be for NECC, other 
schools, businesses and city officials to bring 
their requests and survey results to the table 
and sit down to discuss long-range plans for 
improved services. 


- 
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By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


ust as small boxes often contain big gifts, 
big things can happen in little places. 

Global unity may seem to be a_ huge 

oncept with little impact on Haverhill, but 
one part-time student is attempting to pro- 
mote sharing across all types of lines: cultural, 
religious, gender and racial. 

“There is a need to generate interest in 
having people look into why we can’t afford 
to hate anymore; why we can’t afford to be 
separate anymore,” Thomas Wall, liberal arts/ 
cross-cultural option student, said. 

He referred to his intention, forming a 
group at NECC to discuss unity, as a social 
doctrine. By getting people to act within their 
community, politicians will react accordingly, 
thereby effecting political change. 

“Tom is doing some great work,” said 
Judith Kamber, director of staff development 
and chairperson of the committee on cultural 
diversity. “I think he’s very motivated. He’s a 
real go-getter.” 

Team work: Kamber met with Wall and 
discovered his interests fit in beautifully with 
the committee’s work to promote multi- 
cultural and diversity activities within the 
community. She essentially wants to work 
with Wall on student issues. 

Recently, Global Unity organized a beach 
walk in Ogunquit, Maine, to give students 
interested in the group a chance to get to 
know one another. Twenty-eight students, 
faculty and staff members participated in the 
“Walk for Unity.” 

The idea of the walk was to unite students 
from Haverhill and Lawrence campuses, and 
students from different cultures, Norma Or- 
tega-Canery, student activities director at 
Lawrence, said. The idea was to get people to 
talk about how to work together. 

“Tt was very informal,” she said. “First we 
introduced ourselves before getting in our 
cars and driving to Ogunquit. Then we let 
nature take its course.” 

Talk and share: Peggy Borgard, theater 


Erasing borders 


New student group fosters feeling 
of multi-cultural acceptance, unity 


student, brought two 
people with her to the 
walk. She car-pooled 
with fellow students 
Hung Nguyen and 
Khomh Huynh, and 
immediately got a 
taste of their cultural 
heritage. 

“We listened to 
music from their 
country,” she said. “It 
sounded very differ- 
ent than American 
music.” 

Wall drove his 
mother’s car, which 
had an introduction 
to Spanish cassette in the tape player. 

“T drove with some Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, and they all gota kick out ofit,” he said. 
“They were having fun at how basic it was.” 

Students enjoyed the walk, and didn’t 
want it to end, Ortega-Canery said. They 
wished they hadn’t run out of time. 

“Students loved it,” she said. “It was so 
good to come together, and within a couple 
of hours, become friends.” 

Objective reached: The walk accom- 
plished its goal to give people of different 
cultures a chance to interact by doing some- 
thing together. By the end of the day, people 
felt more comfortable with each other, and 
came out of their own little groups. 

People face the monumental challenge of 
breaking down fears, Wall said. The goal of 
the group is to share different cultural prac- 
tices, and learn to appreciate one another 


Put UPS Into 
Your Schedule 


Permanent Part—Time Positions 


PACKAGE HANDLERS 


$8 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 
hour, Monday thru Friday work shifts. 


Cultural diversity 


STUDENT GROUP founder Thomas Wall 
discusses peace, sharing and respect. 


across all borders. 

Unfortunately, 
some people are 
afraid to tell others 
where they are from, 
Borgard said. With 
all the troubles their 
country is facing, 
some Haitians won’t 
admit their nation- 
ality. 

She finds it sad 
that people feel the 
need to hide who 
they are, and not 
celebrate their cul- 
ture and own 
uniqueness. 

Thin line: But there is also danger in 
having too much pride in who you are, Wall 
said. That can create many problems, most 
frighteningly a nationalistic movement of 
hatred. 

“There has to be sharing and acceptance 
between different cultures,” he said. 

“Give-and-take,” Borgard added. 

A restructuring of America’s value system 
is needed, Wall said. The way it stands now, 
the system values houses, property and jobs. 
When a different group of people move in, 
things of value could certainly be jeopar- 
dized. 

“We need to restructure so that first and 
foremost is love,” he said. 

But it could be too much trouble to find 
out about each other’s differences, Borgard 
said. 

While Wall’s ideal is something to be 
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aspired to, she feels that is where it is going to 
stay, because people don’t want to bother 
with it. 

Lazy way out: “Why take the stairs when 
you can take the elevator,” she said. “Some 
people don’t want to talk about their race; 
they get defensive about their background, 
culture and family. 

“If you try to learn what a person is all 
about, they get defensive.” 

“That’s fear,” Wall said. “If people don’t 
try to change, we’re going to keep going 
down the same path.” 

Borgard is familiar with the effects fear 
evokes. She moved from Boston to Kingston. 
N.H., with her family as a youngster, and 
found prejudice lurking everywhere. 

“A lot of kids made fun of me. I heard it 
all,” she said. “I acted in ways to scare them, 
like I was going to kick their butt. I made 
them believe what they heard about black 
people, and what they saw on television. I 
acted out what black was supposed to be.” 

She said people looked at her differently. 
She could play and talk with her best friend, 
but couldn’t look at her brother. 

“The invisible line was always there,” she 
said. “You can hide ethnic practices more 
easily than hiding the color of your skin.” 

Starting early: As soon as Global Unity is 
formally organized, Wall would like to put his 
ideas to work with grade school children, and 
establish consistent programs with children 
getting together from different communities 
to share ethnic and cultural practices. 

He feels young people can be taught to 
realize the differences between people, but 
they are not to be used as harmful or racist 
tools. 

“That’s where the real power is,” he said. 
“But first we have to get adults to commit. 
Once there is true interaction, skin color 
won’t matter.” 

Global Unity is sponsoring a trip to the 
Museum of Science in Boston Nov. 20. The 
day-long event will begin at 9:30 a.m. at the 
Haverhill campus. 

For more information call (603)362-8474. 
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UPS has great full-time benefits for 
part-time workincluding: Medical, 
Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, 

Paid Vacations & Holidays. 


YOU'RE INVITED TO 
AN OPEN HOUSE! 


*Selected shifts also include up to 
$6,000 a year Tuition 


RalntGarcerient Come visit us on Bradford Day 


November 11, 1993 
SHIFTS 
12:30 — 6 p.m., 6:30 — 10:30 p.m. 
*11 p.m.—3 a.m. or *3-—8a.m. 
Join us for lunch and... 
For Applications & Interview apply in 
person on Thursdays 
from 2 — 4 p.m. at: 


¢ Tour the campus * Visit classes ¢ Talk to students Meet faculty & administration 
¢ Speak with current community college transfer students 


Bradford College offers Bachelor’s degrees in Humanities, 
Creative Arts, Human Studies, Management 
and Natural Science & Mathematics. 


For more information contact: Kathy Bresnahan, Admissions Office 
Bradford College, 320 South Main Street Bradford, MA 01835 
508/372-7161 * 800/336-6448 Ext. 271 
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Chelmsford, MA 
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Shipwrecks of old 


Rime of local ancient mariners described 
in recent lecture by seaworthy author 


By JENNIFER VINCENT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


April, 1894. The first mate tells the captain of 
a sailing vessel a major storm is brewing. Crew 
members, unaware of their fate, fight off the 
raging seas only to discover they are helpless 
against it. 

The ship runs aground and is torn apart by 
the storm. No one survives. 

Author Will Van Dorp described the fate 
of the Jenny Carter in a skit during a recent 
lecture, “Toll of the Sea,” sponsored by 
NECC’s Life Long Learning Program. 

Participants also listened to Van Dorp’s 
renditions of a newspaperman telling a story 
ofa ship wreck and ofa sailor who died on the 
Jenny Carter almost 100 years ago. 

Landfall: Van Dorp was intrigued by ship- 
wrecks after seeing the ribs of an old sailing 
vessel at Salisbury Beach. 

After talking to Salisbury old-timers, his 
interest grew. He began pouring over news- 
papers and photographs in the historical room 
of the Newburyport Library. 

He went to cemeteries and found head- 
stones that told the fates of many sailing 
vessels and their crews. One headstone he 
showed during the lecture was for the crew of 
the schooner Florida, which sailed from New 
Brunswick and wrecked on Salisbury Beach. 


“The more you know, the more you want 
to know,” Van Dorp said of his quest for 
knowledge on various ships. 

Riddles In the sand: Van Dorp cited 
many reasons why a ship could wreck, most of 
which are due to inclement weather. Other 
times, it was the fault of an intoxicated cap- 
tain, he said, showing an 1885 newspaper 
article stating the wreck was caused by exces- 
sive drinking. 

Following the wreck, a ship would be sold, 
frequently for firewood. 

Reports of wrecks can be found in the 
Massachusetts Maritime Museum in 
Newburyport. 

At one time, the only person who lived in 
the Plum Island area was the lighthouse keeper. 
The Life Saving Service was stationed on 
Plum Island during winter months. Van Dorp 
called it an early rendition of the coast guard. 

Eligibility for the service was based on a 
person’s prior sailing ability, two letters of 
reference, a physical examination, possession 
of U.S. citizenship and the ability to read and 
write. A person also had to be between 18 and 
47 years old, 5-feet-5-inches tall or taller and 
weigh less than 205 pounds. 

One particular harbor: This service 
watched for ships following the coastline 
during bad weather and gave a hand escorting 
sailors to shore if the vessel ran into problems. 


Aiding in awareness 
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IN THE AGE of unsafe sex and drug abuse, efforts of people like Beljica 
Moya, co-op student, help educate and Inform students about prevention 
against the HIV virus. Here, she hands out Important iInormational pam- 
phiets on AIDS to an interested passerby. October was AIDS Awareness 
Month, and student health services supplied data to concemed students. 


Van Dorp said the Jenny Carter, well- 
known in this area, ran aground near Salisbury 
Beach in 1894. Next April will mark the 
100th anniversary of the wrecking. 

Van Dorp collected many articles and 
photographs, which he compiled into a note- 


book. The notebook and other artifacts were 
on hand after the lecture. 

Clay pipes were also on display, described 
by Van Dorp as “100-year-old garbage.” 
Sailors threw the pipes overboard when smok- 
ing out of them became difficult. 


Send in those letters to the editor today 


Drop them off in our office or call our new reader response line at ext. 2634 


Make the World Your Classroom 


Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Ecuador 
England 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Spain 
Switzerland 


Access to Student Services: 
Programs offer many extra fea- 


tures such as orientation, on-site 


support/academic counseling, 
side-trips, and social activities. 


Choices of more than 20 Study 


Abroad Programs: Semester 


long and short programs (January 


and summer). 


No Language Requirement for 
Admission: Language studies 


while abroad highly recommended. 


Six Reasons Why Students 
Choose NECC Study Abroad: 


Wide range of courses: Curricula 

include courses in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as in business, art and design, 
and marketing — many programs offer internship 
options. Credits are transferrable to U.S. col- 


leges and universities. 


Homestay Options Available: Living with 
host families accelerates language acquisition 


culture. 


and gives in-depth knowledge of another 


Competitive and Reasonable Cost: 
$600.00 NECC President’s incentive 


scholarship and financial aid available. 


(For Haverhill High graduates additional 
scholarship assistance is available.) 


For more information, contact: 
Dr. Usha Sellers, Director, Study Abroad Programs 
Northern Essex Community College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Ma 01830 


508—374—3969 
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Losing weight 


Self-esteem key to eating right 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


17 


and to teach them to feel good about themselves again. 
She sees weight loss as a psychological problem that needs 
long-term lifestyle changes. These changes don’t necessarily 
“You can’t naturally be on a diet all your life,” said Jeanette revolve around eating. For instance, a person who takes the 
Isabella, computer student, hypnotist and founder of “Be- _ initiative to get a medical checkup, who before may not have, 
yond Dieting” and “Someday is Here,” self-esteem and goal- _is making a positive change. Another example would be an 
setting workshops. After lecturing for a major weight loss inactive person making the effort to exercise. 
franchise for over eight years, she knows why dieters fail to Modes of motivation: Although the scale can be used as 
keep the weight off after completing a short-term program. a measure of weight loss, Isabella cautions people against 
People need to “change their response to food” and stop —_using it as a final determination of their progress. Using 
depriving themselves of the types of food they enjoy, she said. | garment sizes as weight-loss motivators sets people up for 
Eat whatever you choose — just realize you “don’thavetoeat failure if the outfit doesn’t fit after you lose weight. 
it all today” because there’s always tomorrow, Isabella said. “Overweight people don’t need another failure,” she said. 
Food is the drug of choice for overweight people, who Isabella doesn’t deny that overweight people can have 
often associate what they eat with who they are, she said. healthy self-esteems. In the same light, she understands that 
“Tf they eat good food, they’re good people; iftheyeatbad being 10 pounds overweight can be a lot for some people. 
food, they’re bad people.” “T don’t have a judgment about who’s overweight,” she 
Artificial substitutes: Isabella doesn’t endorse powdered said. 
drink mixes or prepackaged dinners, although she feels they Bridging the gap: Currently, the majority ofher clients are 
may aid in weight loss. women, but she does counsel individual men and eventually 
Asked about artificial sweeteners in low-calorie foods, she _ plans to form a male support group. 
said, “Envision a field where NutraSweet is growing. You Isabella is not a nutritionist nor a therapist, but would like 
can’t. It comes back to the laboratory.” to collaborate with anyone certified in those fields. 
Isabella’s goal isn’t to control the amount and type of food For more information on Isabella’s hypnosis, weight-loss, 
people eat, but rather to pinpoint a person’s low self-esteem _ or self-esteem and goal setting workshops, call 465-4342. 


Criminal justice profession 
frustrates, challenges him 


Asked about 
frustration, he said 
his job as a police 
The term “one good cop” could describe this officer is discour- 
middle-aged and hard-working criminal jus- aging. He said 
tice instructor at NECC. what is most frus- 

‘Sgt. Douglas Watson works as a police _ trating about that 
officer for the Windham, N.H., police depart- _jobis “the politics” 
ment. He has served on the police force heencountersona 
almost 20 years and has also taught, forfiveor daily basis. 
six years at he college. Jeff Pelletier 

“Being a police officerisaprimarythingin and Patrick 
my life,” he said. “It keeps me going, working Connolly are both 
on the force. And by teaching, ithelpsmestay former students of 
current in the field and makes me a better Watson’s. 
police officer.” “Watson’s class 

He has also worked as an instructor atthe was the most in- 
police academy foralmost 20 yearsandstarted teresting and fun 
working witha program called “High Hopes,” class out ofthe oth- 


Positive approach 


E. Floudaras photo 
KEEPING ONE’S mind fit is paramount to achieving 
important goals, says Jeanette Isabella, lecturer. 


The Co-op Advantage 
+ YOU 
= JOBS 


By JOSH PHILLIPS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Refer a friend to Co—op and 


receive a free gift ! 
For more information, call 374-3722 
or visit the Co—op Office, C—310 
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DOUGLAS WATSON 
keeps current by 
teaching at NECC. 


which helps terminally ill children. 

Another program he works with, “Here’s 
Looking at You 2000,” combats drug and 
alcohol abuse at regional elementary schools. 

Carpenter cop: When he’s not busy at 
these jobs, he’s got another part-time job 
teaching woodworking skills, a hobby-turned- 
job. 


ers,” Pelletier said. 
“He takes his job seriously as a teacher,” 
Connolly said. 


“He always took his time in talking to 
students if they had trouble with the class. If 
he takes this part-time job seriously, imagine 
how seriously he takes his full time job.” 


Advice on job search and resumé writing 
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48 MAIN STREET ¢ DOWNTOWN AMESBURY 
OPEN DAILY 6 AM TO 8 PM e TAKE OUT: 388-1015 


BREAKFAST 


Early Bird Specials 
6 AM -9 AM 
Homemade Muffins 
Ham & Eggs 
1.49 


WANTED: 10 HOMES 
For VINYL SIDING 


A limited number of homeowners in this area will 
be given the opportunity of having HIGH TECH 
2000 SOLID VINYL SIDING professionally 
installed at a VERY LOW iNVESTMENT. This 
beautiful new product has captured the interest of 
homeowners throughout the United States who 
are fed up with High Energy Costs and having to 
paint every 3 or 4 years. This quality made siding 


SPECIALS 


Monday: Sirloin Tips 
. Soup & Salad 


1.99 Tuesday: Fried Chicken 
French Toast & Bacon Pasta Wednesday: Spag. w/Cutlet 
1.49 , 2.99 Thursday: Meatloaf 
’ Fish & Chips Friday: Fried Fish 
3.98 Saturday: Baked Chicken 
Sunday: Baked Ham 


Cheese Omelette 
1.49 


Corned Beef Hash & Eggs 
1.49 


Sirloin Tips 
3.99 


Great Seafood Every Day 


and custom formed trim cover can be yours at a i le VILLAGE NEWS, 
VERY LOW INVESTMENT. Fuad eune S_CARD & GETSHOP 


¢ 24 Years Experience 


Haverhill 
(508) 373-1886 
Nat. Toll Free 
1-800-370-1886 


* Established 1969 
Card Shop *¢ Smoke Shop ¢ Gift Shop ¢ Fax & Copies 


Largest selection of magazines North of Boston! 


Party Supplies ¢ Balloon Bouquets 
Candy ¢ Crafts ¢ Boxed Chocolates 
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Turning back 
the clock? 


New feminism old-fashioned 


By CARLENE EVERLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Early last March, students at the NECC Hav- 
erhill campus learned a student had allegedly 
been kidnapped from the student parking lot, 
taken to New Hampshire and raped. 

Now, seven months later, charges are still 
being sought against the alleged perpetrator. 

During this time, NECC has conducted 
awareness workshops, self defense presenta- 
tions, made date rape and domestic violence 
videos and given out police whistles at spring 
orientation. 

All this, despite the fact that Gino Matozzi, 
head of campus security, said the alleged 
incident on March 8 has been the only one of 
its kind since NECC’s beginning. 

Radical: Nationwide, rape has become a 
topic of intense discussion and debate; how- 
ever, some feel the problem has been blown 
out of proportion. This viewpoint is addressed 
in a recently-published book. 

In The Morning After, Sex, Fear and Femi- 
nism on Campus, author Katie Roiphe asks if 
the new feminism has been radically trans- 
formed by a wave of weakness and fear. 

“The image that emerges from feminist 
preoccupations with rape and sexual harass- 
ment is that of women as victims, offended by 
a professor’s dirty joke, verbally pressured 
into sex by peers. This image of a delicate 
woman bears a striking resemblance to that 
”50s ideal my mother and the other women of 
her generation fought so hard to get away 
from.” 

Against the grain: Roiphe was raised in an 
atmosphere of 60s feminism. Her mother 
wrote, Up The Sandbox, an early feminist 
novel. She and her sister were allowed to 
watch The Brady Bunchonly once —and then 
with her mother hovering over them, re- 
minding them that girls shouldn’t want to be 
just cheerleaders.” 

The feminism Roiphe encountered when 
she went to Harvard in 1986 was not the 
feminism she grew up with. 


“As we are settling into our new surround- 
ings, there are fliers and counselors and vid- 
eotapes telling us how not to get AIDS and 
how not to get raped, where not to wander 
and what signals not to send. By the end of 
freshman week, we know exactly what not to 
do... no matter how bold and adolescent, 
how rebellious and reckless, we are left with 
an impression of imminent danger.” 

Message: Roiphe questions the defini- 
tion of women as helpless victims often por- 
trayed in date-rape pamphlets. 

In them, the man and woman are both 
drinking at a party. He leads her to an unoc- 
cupied room, has intercourse with her and 
leaves her asleep or passed out and returns to 
the party. 

“The idea is that women get too drunk to 
know what they are doing, while men stay 
sober and lucid. If we assume women are not 
all helpless and naive, then shouldn’t they be 
held responsible for their choice to drink or 
take drugs? If a woman’s judgment is im- 
paired, and she has sex, it isn’t necessarily the 
man’s fault; it isn’t necessarily always rape.” 

Empty fears: She recounts more images of 
woman portrayed by the rape-crisis move- 
ment as non-responsible, weak and fearful. 

The phrases reappear in pamphlet after 
pamphlet: think carefully before you go to a 
male friend’s apartment or dorm; don’t take 
unnecessary risks; be wary of every man. 

Roiphe writes of the HBO drama about 
date rape, The Katie Koestner Story. In it, the 
date-rape victim, Katie, is a virgin who “sleeps 
with a stuffed animal in her bed.” 

“This is not an arbitrary characterization. 
The portrait of innocence defiled, Katie is the 
standard representation of a date-rape victim. 
Again and again, the rape-crisis movement 
peddles images of gender relations that deny 
female desire and infantilize women... We’ve 
come a long way, and now it seems we are 
going back.” 

Media hype: Date-rape literature warns 
women about verbal coercion. By protecting 
women against verbal coercion, Roiphe writes, 


Features 


Radical or right on? 


“These feminists are promoting the view of 
women as weak-willed, alabaster bodies, whose 
virtue must be protected from the cunning 
encroachments of the outside world. The 
idea that women can’t withstand verbal or 
emotional pressure infantilizes them.” 

Roiphe remembers when her mother’s 
mother warned her of “empty rooms” and 
“dimly lit streets,” then reminds us Robin 
Warshaw, author of I Never Called it Rape, 
writes guidelines about rape prevention. 

Warshaw warns us to be careful with a 
recent acquaintance and that we should insist 
on going to public places. She wants to sepa- 
rate the sexes in college dorms. 

Threatening: Roiphe writes, “Rape-crisis 
feminists threaten the progress that’s been 
made. They are chasing the same stereotypes 
our mothers spent so much energy running 
away from.” 


File photo 
KATIE ROIPHE has a different perception of women than some of the feminists 
she criticizes In her new book, The Morning After, Sex, Fear and Feminism. 


Roiphe’s book is filled with her perception 
of an unraveling feminism. She says it comes 
out of “... all the times I didn’t say something 
I was thinking because it might offend the 
current feminist sensibility.” 

Campus feminists’ sensibilities might be 
outwardly offended by Roiphe’s book. In- 
wardly, perhaps, her words will stay with 
them. She also speaks of blue lights put up on 
the Princeton campus to prevent rape. 2 

“People have always been scared walking 
around campuses late at night, but now, 
bathed in blue light, they are officially scared. 
Looking down from Fine Tower, the highest 
point at Princeton, the campus is dramatically . 
dotted with glowing blue lights. They are 
eerie, beautiful, like fireflies. They signal reas- 
surance and warning at the same time. Red 
means stop, green means go, and blue means 
be afraid.” 


Watching America from a French angle | 


Exchange student lists observing, learning about American people as her favorite pastime 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Staff Reporter 


You probably haven’t noticed her staring. By 
design, we haven’t seen her. Still, she watches 
as fat people squeeze into McDonald’s. And 
she wonders why American women wear 
sneakers with dresses. 

Seloa El Marzouki’s stay in America winds 
down, like the cinnamon scented candles that 
flicker in her temporary home. 

El Marzouki is utilizing the Au Pair Pro- 
gram of World Learning, Inc. Au Pair is 
designed to bring foreign people (ages 18 to 
25) to the United States to learn about Ameri- 
can culture and language and assist families 
with child care, The individuals are encour- 
aged to continue their education during the 
one-year program. 

In eight months, El Marzouki will return 
to her home in Carrie’res-sous-Poissy, France. 

Far away: “I miss my parents a lot,” she 
said. “I knew I loved them, but now I realize 
how very, very, very, important they are.” 

For the last four months, El Marzouki has 
lived with her host family in a quiet neighbor- 
hood in North Andover. In the home, she 
said she works as a nanny for three children. 
Away from the home, she is a part-time 
student at NECC and full-time observer of 
human nature. 

“One time in Boston, I was just people- 
watching, and I saw many women wearing 
skirts with sneakers. They don’t do that in 


France.” 

El! Marzouki’s host mother, Anne Lowe, 
may have said it best. 

Unlike: “We dress for comfort, and they 
(French) dress for fashion.” 

Lowe said her family took El Marzouki to 
Stowe, Vermont this summer to do some 
hiking. 

“We decided that in the morning we would 
take the gondola up, and then go hiking 
around. We all got ready in the morning and 
Seloa came out, and she was wearing a really 
pretty summer dress. And she had shoes with 
heels on! And we just looked at her while 
laughing, and said, ‘No, no, no.’” 

From the first minute El Marzouki emerged 
from the plane at Logan airport, it became 
clear she was in a new culture. 

Different cultures: “I came off of the 
plane. I want to go kiss the host family to say, 
‘Hi, and they wanted to give me this strange 
hug. I was very embarrassed.” 

Growing up watching television in the 
suburbs of Paris, America was, according to 
El Marzouki, “the place to be.” 

Stephanie Quetrin, a fellow Au Pair worker 
and native of France, shares El Marzouki’s 
opinion, 

“In France, we would see movies of 
America. Always beautiful people and palm 
trees, like Beverly Hills. But now I’m here and 
... they are just regular people.” 

King-size problem: Many differences in 
life-styles can be observed when traveling 


Une visione francaise 
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SELOA EL Marzoukl, French student, 
enjoys the different lifestyle at NECC. 


abroad. Some are trivial; others are notewor- 
thy. Quetrin and El Marzouki agree that 
America has a “big” problem. 

“You know what?” Quetrin blurted out, 
“The people are really fat. I think this is the 
only country country where there are so many 
fat people. And when I say fat, I mean really 


fate 

El] Marzouki explained that poor eating 
habits are to blame. 

Eating disorder: “It seems that American 
people eat too many hamburgers and chips. 
There are so many big people that go all the 
time to McDonalds.” 

There may be merit in the opinions of 
these free-speaking foreigners. If they sound 
a little too blunt, El Marzouki’s host mother 
Anne Lowe, adds perspective. 

“They (Au Pair girls) do appear to be a bit 
judgmental. One day, Seloa came home from 
picking up my son at school and said, ‘I don’t 
like that school because they don’t smile 
enough.’ And I said, ‘Wait a minute, you 
shouldn’t say that in front of my son, just 
because you don’tlike something! So, [would 
say they are a little judgmental.”” 

Frank: El Marzouki will tell you what’s on 
her mind. Her honesty shouldn’t be confused 
with attention seeking, however. 

“T don’t want to stand out,” she said. “I 
just want to see how the American people live 
and experience their culture. You only live 
once, and I want to see everything that I can.” 

When El Marzouki boards the plane back 
to France, she will leave with a year’s-worth of 
experiences and memories. 

“It has really been a fun experience,” 
Lowe said. 

“My kids are more open-minded now, and 
we’ve strengthened our pride in this coun- 
try.” 
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Model student 


Talent spotlighted in Big Apple 


By STEPHEN LACHANCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


' X 7 ith a full schedule of classes, a 30-hour work week, 
a daily exercise routine, and a “decent” social life, 
the only thing Kristen Cashman does part-time is 

sleep — about four hours per night. 

Discovered at a recent model search, she has plunged 
headlong into big-league modeling, a world where waists are 
measured in millimeters and wounds aren’t measured at all. 
New York City. Elite Modeling Agency. Big-time everything. 
She didn’t expect all this when she went to the model search 
at The Mall at Rockingham in Salem, N.H. 

In fact, she didn’t expect anything. 

“T thought, ‘what chance do I have,’” she said. 

But encouraged by boyfriend and family, she went with 
some photos, cool detachment and better-than-good odds. 

Like everyone else, she gave her photos to Elite agent 
Cathy Gould, but unique in the crowd, she was asked to pose 
for extra Polaroids. Gould’s hunch was confirmed when she 
saw the prints. She gushed over Cashman’s potential and 
made arrangements for her to be photographed in New York 
City. 

Runway rookie: Cashman wasn’t long in New York before 
she knew there was much to learn. Some of the models 
buzzing around the photo studio thought they were the 
greatest and ought to be first in everything. From the make- 
up tables to the dressing room, they demanded priority. 

Others were friendlier and gave Cashman tips on her 
strengths, weaknesses and other pitfalls of high-fashion mod- 
eling. 

New York City is not a friendly place and all kinds of people 
are out for themselves. Some photographers are sleazy and try 
to get the women to give up their rights financially and 
physically. 

“Many girls fall for it because they think the photographers 
have power to help or hurt their career,” Cashman said. 


Merrimack was 


the only school for me... 


Height handicap: Standing 5 feet 9 inches as opposed to 
the average model’s 5 feet 11 inches, Cashman’s mid-section 
is a most important area to keep under control. 

“Nobody is shy to tell you when you need to work on 
something, like if you’re getting fat or something” she said. 

As for her body, friend Melinda Finn echoes most people’s 
opinion when she says, “I think it’s fine.” Kristen insists, 
however, that she still has work to do. As a whole, she must 
keep in top shape. Her long, blonde hair must remain healthy 
and her skin, bright and pure. 

Most important is eating healthy, nonfattening foods and 
working out for about 40 minutes each day. Of course, with 
her hectic schedule, her daily workout is only a small portion 
of her exercise. Her long legs carry her from place to place the 
way the Roadrunner flees Wile E. Coyote. 

Moving on: This asset will help her in the future, but she 
knows instinctively “sometimes you have to stop walking and 
get in a cab. After a shoot, when you’re all dressed up and 
made up and in high heels and everything, you just know 
people are looking at you. You gotta look out for weirdoes.” 

She’ll probably have to get used to it. If things work out, 
she’ll have to be there more often than a commute would 
allow. Though she says, “when you’re in a city that huge, no 
matter how many people are there, you always feel alone.” 

She still puts serious effort into her studies and will attend 
a New York college ifshe becomes the latest hopeful to call the 
Big Apple her home. Her desire to excel in the glamorous 
world of high-fashion and the opportunity to ‘get rich quick,’ 
has not made her lose her head, however. 

“Most of the girls know that you can fall at any time and 
if you do, you need something to fall back on,” she said. 

Hollywood hopeful: She is not sure what kind of degree she 
would like to get, but is fascinated with Hollywood and hopes 
to work on an entertainment program. 

She doesn’t have time to read, but if she did, she would 
read about the rich and famous and beautiful. She admires 
Cindy Crawford especially, and repudiates the belief that 


Great expectations 
S. LaChance photo 


KRISTEN CASHMAN sets her sights on Hollywood. 


modeling is sexist and simply uses women. 

“When I see Cindy Crawford on a modeling show, it 
makes me try harder to improve myself,” she said. 

Being a member of the agency that represents Crawford as 
well as Pauline Porizkova, Naomi Campbell and Linda 
Evangelista is like a fantasy to this 19-year-old student. But 
it will take real-life hard work to survive in this field. 

Though she has little modeling experience, her determina- 
tion and natural beauty may ensure success. 
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‘Parnassus’ offers outlet for artistic talents 


By PAUL CATEREIRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Many NECC clubs and services help students 
advance their education and career opportu- 
nities. One of these is Parnassus, the inter-arts 
magazine published every semester. 

The magazine, which gets its name from 
the mythological mountain home of the five 
muses who inspired humankind in the arts, 
includes black-and-white photography and 
art, poetry, prose and music. 

Work published in the magazine is pro- 
vided by students who can use Parnassus to 
help further their experience in the artistic 
field. 

Students find that by having their material 
published in the magazine, their chances of 
transferring into other colleges are greater. 
Some students also find that a job in the 
artistic fields is easier to find when their work 
can be found in Parnassus. 

Artistic opportunity: “Parnassus show- 
cases the talents and abilities of NECC stu- 
dents,” said Laurel Obert, faculty adviser. 

The magazine has wona number ofawards 
since its inception about 20 years ago. Its 
success is due to the staff of NECC students, 
and the quality of material published in the 
magazine. 

“ Parnassusreflects the collective and artis- 
tic thought of NECC and is the vision and 
voice of the whole campus community,” said 


Literary agents 
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PARNASSUS ADVISERS, Joanna Fortna and Laurel Obert, share a laugh. 


Joanna Fortna, English faculty adviser for 
Parnassus. 

It usually takes a full semester to complete 
an issue of Parnassus, which is done by the 
magazine staff. The staff reviews all work 


submitted, decides what material will be pub- 
lished and where it will go in the magazine. 
Work is carefully selected and evaluated. Lit- 
erary work is checked for grammar and form. 
Visual art is reviewed to check for artistic 


content. 

Aesthetics: Subjects like shading, pat- 
terns and shapes are discussed along with 
issues like what process to use with photos 
and what techniques can be used to enhance 
artwork. 

The work is voted on by the staffand, ifthe 
majority of the members approve a piece, the 
selection is the able to be published in the 
magazine. 

Students can submit material for Parnassus 
by placing their work in the containers out- 
side rooms C-360 in Haverhill and 241 in 
Lawrence. The staff encourages students at- 
tending the Lawrence campus to submit more 
work. 

Those who would like to become mem- 
bers of the staff or learn more about Parnassus 
should contact Obert at ext. 5851 or attend 
a meeting held every Monday from 11] a.m. to 
noon outside C-360 in Haverhill. 


Creativity 


“Parnassus reflects the 
collective and artistic 
thought of NECC and is 
the vision and voice for the 
whole communtty,” said 


Joanna Fortna. 
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Upcoming Events 


NECC events: 

Top Notch players will perform, 
Playboy of the Western Worldin the Top 
Notch Theater on Friday, Nov. 12, 
Saturday, Nov.13, Thursday, Nov. 18, 
Friday, Nov. 19 and Saturday, Nov. 20 
at 8 p.m. 

The NECC Foundation will spon- 
sor a Classical Music Concert (by Hav- 
erhill musicians) on Sunday, Nov. 14 
in the Bentley Library’s Gallery, at 2 
p.m. 

Student activities will sponsor a 
Karaoke Contest on Monday, Nov. 15 
in the Student Center cafeteria, from 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and in the Lawrence 
campus Atrium on Monday, Nov. 21 
at 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Concerts: : 

Nirvana will perform at the Wallace 
Civic Center in Fitchburg on Friday, 
Nov. 12, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$21.20, general admission. 

INXS will perform in Matthews 
arena, at Boston University on Sunday, 
Noy. 14,at7:30 p.m. Tickets are $23.50 
and can be purchased at the Orpheum 
Theater box office, Hamilton Place, or 
Ticketmaster. 

George Thorogood and The De- 
stroyers will perform at the Orpheum 
Theater, Boston, on Thursday, Nov. 
18, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $22.50. 

Bela Fleck and The Flecktones will 
perform at Sanders Theater, Harvard 

_ University, on Monday, Nov. 22 at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $18.50. 

Meatloaf will perform at the 
Orpheum Theater on Tuesday, Nov. 
23, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $22.50. 

Bruce Hornsby will perform atthe | 
Orpheum Theater on Friday, Dec. 3, at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $22.50. 

The Tony award-winning rock mu- 
sical, The Who's Tommy, by Peter 
Townsend lands in Boston at the Colo- 

_ nial Theater on Wednesday, Dec. 1 and 
runs through Monday, Dec. 26. Tick- 
Bacslstoso0 


Trivia Contest 


Congratulations to last week’s winner: John 
Greer, commercial art/desktop publishing. 

1. What was the original name of the Pearl 
Jam album, Vs. ? 

2. What TV show did actress Goldie Hawn 
sprout from? 

3. In what movie did the saying, “Are you 
talking to me?” come from? What was the 
actor’s name who said it? 

4. What street did the fictional character 
Freddy Kruger do his business on? 

5. What is the name of the last album from 
the group Yes? 

Last issues answers: 

1. Alice 2. Robert Plant 3. “Ba Ba Booey” 
or “Fa Fa Fooey” 4. Jason 5. The Chevy Chase 
Show 

Bring the correct answer to all five ques- 
tions to the NECC Observer office in the 
student center for a chance to win a large 
cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, 
N.H. Entries must be received by Wednes- 
day, Nov. 20 at noon. Answers, along with 
the winner’s name, will appear next issue. 
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Men’s hoop preview 


Basketball team looks forward to upcoming 
season featuring promise at guard position 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


( oaching basketball is nothing new to 
head coach Mike Rowinski, but this 
season, the names and the faces are. 
Last season, the Knights won 21 games 

and fought their way to the semi-finals of the 

National Junior College Athletic Association 

Division three New England tournament 

where they lost to the eventual champion, but 

not a single player is returning from that 
roster. 

Despite the lack of returning talent, 
Rowinski remains optimistic. 

“With that scenario it’s a slow process; you 
never have a lot of kids coming back,” 
Rowinski said. “It’s going to take us some 
time.” 

Waiting: Both Rowinski and assistant 
coach Dick Steele think with time and hard 
work NECC will have a quality team. 

“T’ve been very, very pleased, so far, with 
the effort from this team,” Rowinski said. 
“They have worked extremely hard.” 

“They are hard-working kids; there is al- 
ways at least one or two staying after practice 
to work on their fundamentals,” Steele said. 

Traditionally, Rowinski coaches a slow- 
paced, look inside as first-option style of 
basketball, but this season there is too much 
talent at guard to be ignored. 

Purpose: “This year we are going to be a 
guard-oriented team,” Rowinski said. “The 
strength of our team is definitely our guards.” 

With players such as Pedro Tejada and 
Franklin Diaz, both 5-foot-10-inch guards 
from Lawrence, and Victor Perez, a 5-foot- 
10- inch guard, from Lowell, the Knights get 
much needed speed at the point guard posi- 
tion. 

“What they give us is three very quick 
point guards,” Rowinski said. “We have not 
had that kind of quickness at the point guard 
spot in a long time.” 

Lead man: “I am looking for Pedro to 
score some points for us this year,” Rowinski 
said. “He is an excellent penetrator and an 
excellent shooter. From the guard spot, he is 
going to score some points for us.” 

Josh Pantojas, a 6-foot-2-inch guard, from 
Lowell, Mao Sang, 6-foot-2-inch guard, and 


Jaime Adames, 5-foot-10-inch guard, both 
from Lawrence, are battling for playing time 
at shooting guard. 

“All three of them are outstanding shoot- 
ers and provide some quickness; they can play 
both ends of the court,” Rowinski said. 

With this much speed, and Ken Bechard 
and Jimmy Spartz adding depth at guard, the 
Knights will be able to pressure the basketball 
for an entire game. 

“We are going to live and die by the press 
this year,” Rowinski said. 

Students: “The speed should make us a 
more exciting defensive team; it’s something 
that should bring fans into the gym,” Steele 
said. 

Rowinski, while secure in the core of guards 
assembled this season, also realizes the play of 
the front court is detrimental to the Knights 
success. 

The majority of the offensive burden will 
fall on three players, one being Claudio 
Pimental, 6-foot-6-inches, from Lawrence. 

“He (Pimental) has got a ton of talent, he 
is a leaper, but he needs to work on his 
fundamentals,”Rowinski said. “He is a big 
key to the season ifhe plays up to his ability.” 

Quickness: Expect to see Angelo Castillo 
alot at power forward, with Rowinski moving 
him to small forward against bigger teams to 
use his speed to compensate for lack of size. 

“He’s (Castillo) a kid that can play inside 
or outside; he’s an excellent shooter,” 
Rowinski said. 

Jose Torres should figure into the starting 
line-up. Torres, a 6-foot-4-inch forward from 
Lowell, provides quickness at that position. 

“Not all of our big kids are fundamentally 
sound on how to score with their back to the 
basket, and I think Jose Torres is,” Rowinski 
said. 

Extras: Also, look for meaningful contri- 
butions from Doug Delap, Jay McCarthy, 
Jose Gonzales and Dana Brown with Gonzales 
most likely earning a starting position. 

The season opens Noy. 17 at Mass Bay 
Community College. 

The big question is where the team is 
going to get its scoring, game in and game 
out as no one has come forth and consistently 
dominated during practices. 

“We are going to have to generate points 
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CLAUDIO PIMENTAL is recognized as the basketball team’s premiere Inside 
big man. Head coach Mike Rowinski is looking for the 6-foot-6-inch Pimental 
to reach his full potential this season and drive the Knights to victory. 


off our defense and fast break,” Rowinski 
said. 

Speed is an intangible that can help any 
team with a full court press, and with the 
speed the Knights possess, it will, on occa- 
sion, negate the need fora structured offense. 

Key: “Speed will make us a more exciting 
team, and create more opportunities for our 
transition offense,” Steele said. 

Rowinski attended NECC, so he under- 
stands the outside commitments that keep 
fans from attending games. 

“We don’t get great support here, whether 
we win or lose, and that does bother me,” 
Rowinski said. 

The lack of fan support is something 


Rowinski hopes does not affect his players. 

“Kids at this level are not out for fan 
support; they play for the love of the game,” 
Rowinski said. 

Start: The Knights host Mt. Wachusett 
Community College on Nov. 19. 

Every season the most significant problem 
for Rowinski’s team doesn’t come on the 
court but in the classroom. Returning from 
Christmas break, the Knights rarely have the 
same line-up. 

“These kids love this game, and to play 
they know what needs to be done in the 
classroom,” Rowinski said. “I will be sur- 
prised if I don’t have the majority of this team 
back in January.” 


All-around athlete picks up new game 


Andover athlete tries organized basketball for first time at college competition 


By MARK DANUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ana Brown never played ona basket 
LD ball team in high school. He didn’t 
have the desire to play basketball at 

a competitive level. 
The Andover resident attended Central 


Catholic for his first two years of high school 
then transferred to Andover High were he 


completed his high school education. 

In high school, Brown played football and 
baseball but never really played basketball at 
all, not even at a basic level. One of his friends 
in high school first brought him out on the 
court to play. 

“Shad was really into basketball back when 
we were going to school together, he used to 
play every day after school, and during the 
summer,” Brown said. 
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Late starter: Brown’s interest grew more 
during the summer of his senior year. Then, 
once he started to come down to the gym, he 
played more and more. He played a lot of 
games during the day, when anyone could 
play, and there is normally a fair amount of 
competition. 

“T didn’t feel like my game was at a point 
were I would be effective on a team, especially 
at a college level,” Brown said. 

“Td like to become a team player, there is 
a difference between the average street player 
and a team player, Brown said. “The street 
player is looking out for himself, whereas the 
team player is almost always looking out for 
the bettering of the team as a whole.” 

Now a second year student at NECC, this 
is Brown’s first year being on a school team. 
He gets concerned about the lack of know]- 
edge he has for the positional subtleties his 
new job carries with it. At 6-foot-3-inches 
and weighing about 195 pounds, Brown 
plays the center/forward position. Basically, 
the two big men on the floor alternate be- 
tween left and right depending on the play. 

Key master: Brown likes to work on his 
in-the-paint moves after practice with a few of 
his friends and teammates. One friend that 
stands out, though, is Josue Pantojas. 

“Dana works very hard during all the 
practices, he always give 100 percent,” 
Pantojas said. “His ability to score right now 
is not to the level of some of the other players 
on the team. Right now Dana’s major role is 
to rebound and play defense, after practice I 
help him with some of his scoring moves after 


he gets the rebound.” 

According to Patojas, Brown’s role is a 
similar looking role to a familar professional. 
“TI compare Dana to the Spurs’ Dennis Rod- 
man, because if you look at Rodman’s game, 
he doesn’t score a lot, and he isn’t always the 
player of the game, but when he steps on the 
floor, he knows that he is going to have more 
rebounds then anyone else out there,” 
Pantojas said. 

“When he does score, though, it is mostly 
off his rebounds, like Rodman,” Pantojas 
said. “I think Dana will score off many re- 
bounds.” 

“Now when I go out there on the court I 
feel a lot better knowing I have a team behind 
me,” Brown said. “As well as I have more 
confidence in my own game at least now I can 
do something different once I-get the ball.” 

“T think after this season I probably won’t 
play anywhere else unless it’s intramurals or 
something like that, but just to get this taste 
of the sport of basketball was worth trying out 
for the team for me,” Brown said. 


Team unity 


“Td like to become a team 
player; there is a differ- 
ence between the average 
street player and a team 
player,” said Dana Brown. 
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Hess finds strength in numbers 


Women’s basketball team excited over new additions to this year’s squad 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 


Observer Sports Editor 
ne word to describe the women’s 
basketball team of 1993-94 is 
“depth.” 


For the first time in a long while, head 
coach Jack Hess, is carrying 14 players. 

The team is gearing up this week for a 
preseason weekend trip to Montreal and will 
kick off the season with Hesser College at 
home on Nov. 9. 

That gives Hess roughly a week to exam- 
ine the hand dealt to him. 

Nationally known: With the team ranked 
tenth in the country in the NJCAA and 
second in division III, Hess made his evalua- 
tion of his team’s progress. 

“On paper, it looks good,” Hess said. 

Last year the team finished 20-6, but was 
knocked out of the Regional tournament by 
Becker Junior college in the first round. 

Hess will use his returning four players to 
mold the rest of the team. Charlene Blair, 
Jeanne Ouellet, Jen Arnold, and Jahayra 
Santiago will serve as the inspiration leaders of 
the team. 

Greatest: “Jeannie and Charlene are the 
best one, two defensive combo I’ve had in 11 
years,” said Hess. “Jen ends up with more 
rebounds then she should and Jahayra has a 
great attitude. She has improved 100 percent 
over last year. She could be the glue that holds 
the team together.” 

According to Hess, the team’s strength is 
obvious. 

“Defensively, I think we are going to be 
awesome,” Hess said. 

The team will choose captains during the 
Montreal trip. Ina democratic progress, Hess 
feels that choosing a captain is extremely 
important. 

In charge: “This is a real honor, I think,” 
said Hess. “You are being chosen by your 
peers, you’re being chosen with input by the 
coaching staff, saying not only are you a 
player, but there are certain leadership quali- 
ties about you that we feel that you being in 
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GUARD JEANNE Ouellet 


The key 


“Defensively, I think we 
are going to be awe- 
some,” Jack Hess said. 
“Jeannie Ouellet and 
Charlene Blatr are the 
best one, two defensive 
combo I’ve had in 11 
years.” 


that position is going to help this team achieve 
its ultimate goal — and that’s winning.” 

Last year, the team had six women, and 
this year in holding eight more, Hess is living 
a coach’s dream. 

“We have depth,” Hess said. “Foul outs 
shouldn’t hurt us. We don’t have a superstar. 
I’ve gota player that can fill in for anybody on 
any given day. Depth is clearly the biggest 
strength this team has.” 

One question Hess has about his team is 
concerning enthusiasm. 

Excitement: “The enthusiasm for the be- 
ginning of the year is not too bad,” Hess said. 
“The idea is to have it peaking when you 
come in to the playoffs.” 

As far as Hess’ assessment of his team, so 
far, he has two surprising players in his incom- 
ing freshman squad. 

“Sheri Martino is quick as hell,” said Hess. 
“She’s still making the transition back to 
basketball from softball, but when she com- 
pletes it, she’s much better than I expected 
and she will be a real, real help.” 

The other is an opposite from Martino, 
but a promising addition. 

Shock: “Lori Jankowski is better than I 
expected to be,” said Hess. “A big, big sur- 


prise. She’s not a greyhound, but she is a real 
solid player. She can hit the boards and is very, 
very coachable.” 

As point guard and off guard, Ouellet and 
Marianne Hess are able to do both. With 
Cheryl Lemoine at center, Katie Griffin and 
Susan Maguire will see center action and 
power forward action as well. : 

“Every one other single person besides 
Lemoine, Griffin and Maguire should be 
expected to play one, two, three or four,” 
Hess said. 

As for key people to the season, one came 
to Hess’ mind. 

Key factor: “Cheryl could be the person 
that puts us over the top,” said Hess. She 
could be the person that takes us from being 
a good team toa great team. To one of the all- 
time great teams we ever had here. She is the 
best big person we ever had here in three or 
four years.” 

As far as a description of sports in general, 
Hess has a simple explanation. 

“There are four words to describe sports 
win, lose, succeed and fail,” said Hess. “I have 
seen teams win and fail and I’ve seen teams 
lose and succeed. I would like to win and 
succeed.” 


Varsity men’s basketball schedule: 


— Write a iter 0 the 
editor today and let 1 S$ 
_know whats on a 
Mae : 


Dottie Mochrie 

Patty Sheehan 

Brandie Burton 71.06 
Helen Alfredsson 71.39 
Tammie Green 71.45 
DonnaAndrews 71.54 
Kelly Robbins 71.59 
Judy Dickinson 71.59 


SOURCE: LPGA 


Wednesday November 17 Away 
Friday November 19 Home 
Tuesday November 22 Away 
Tuesday November 23 Home 
Saturday November 27 Away 
Wednesday December 1 Away 
Saturday December 4 Away 
Monday December 6 Away 
Thursday December 9 Away 
Saturday December 11 Home 
Thursday December 16 Away 
Saturday January 22 Home 
Monday January 24 Away 
Wednesday January 26 Home 
Thursday January 27 Away 
Saturday January 29 Away 
Monday January 31 Home 
Wednesday _—_‘ February 2 Home 
Saturday February 5 Home 
Monday February 7 Home 
Wednesday February 9 Away 
Saturday February 12 Away 
Tuesday February 15 Home 
Thursday February 17 Away 
Monday February 21 Away 
Tuesday February 22 Home 
Thursday February 24 Home 
Sat., Sun. February 26 N.E.C.C. 
Sat., Sun. March 5,6 C.C.R:I. 


7:00 Bunker Hill C.C. 
8:00 Mr. Wachusett C.C. 
8:00 Quinsigamond C.C. 
8:00 Mass Bay C.C. 

8:00 Massasoit C.C. 

7:00 North Shore C,C. 
3:00 Gateway C.C, 

8:00 Hesser College 

8:00 Newbury College 
3:00 Manchester C.C. 
7:00 Mr. Ida College 

3:00 Gateway C.C. 

7:00 U Conn Avery Point 
7:00 Holyoke C.C. 

8:00 Mt. Wachusett C.C. 
3:00 Johnson & Wales 
7:00 Hesser College 

7:00 North Shore C.C. 
3:00 Massasoit C.C. 

7:00 Bunker Hill C.C. 
7:00 C.C. of Rhode Island 
2:00 Manchester C.C. 
8:00 Quinsigamond C.C. 
8:00 Mass Bay C.C. 

7:00 Springfield Tech. C.C. 
8:00 Newbury College 
7:00 Mr. Ida College 
TBA MCCAC Tournament 
TBA Region XXI Tournament 


Sports Trivia 


Thank you for all of the submissions last week. Congratulations to last week’s winner: 


Katie Gretsky, early childhood major. 


1. What is the country’s largest football stadium? 

2. How many times has UCLA won the national basketball title? 
3. What country won the men’s basketball gold medal in 1988? 
4. Where will the 1996 summer Olympics be held? 

5. Who won the first Superbowl in 1967? 


Last week’s answers: college football, 10 yards, 16 titles, 94 feet, and Shaquille 
O’Neal. 
Bring the correct answers to all five questions to the NECC Observer office for a chance 
to win a large cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. Entries must be received by 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, at noon. Answers, along with the winner’s name, will be printed in 
our next issue. 
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J. Stableford photos 
THE CAST of ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ 
rehearses in preparation for their big opening on Nov. 
12. Frank Smith sits awalting his cue, above. Susan 
Sanders oversees the production, right. Mike Hamm 
and Steve Serwacki play the meddling farmers, 
below left. Sanders says this year’s group of people 
are highly committed to putting on a good produc- 
tion. Below right, the cast members put in last 
minute effort to perfect the show. 


Earthy 
Irish 


gen Humor 


Top Notch play 
debuts Nov. 12 


By LINDA E. HERRERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


repare to enjoy an evening of earthy Irish humor that, 

” while set in County Mayo about 100 years ago, seems 

as fresh as this season’s newest TV sitcom when the 

Top Notch Theater presents The Playboy of the Western World, 
opening Friday, Nov. 12, at 8 p.m. 

The beauty of J.M. Synge’s play is twofold. Not only is the 
humor timeless, but the brogue is musical. The set for this 
NECC production is well-designed to ensure that each the- 
ater-goer will not miss any of the action. 

Romance and intrigue surround the village’s new arrival, 
Christie Mahon (George Forte). 

“Well, that lad’s a puzzle-the-world,” says Philly Cullen 
(Mike Hamm). 

Top Notch director, Susan Sanders is pleased with the way 
the cast has committed themselves to the production. 

“They learned the Irish brogue more quickly than I 
expected,” she said. “This show has been rather relaxing for 
me. To some extent, it is due to the experience of the cast.” 

Funny farmers: Philly Cullen and Jimmy Farrell (Steve 
Serwacki) are farmers doing their parts to create Playboy's 
rollicking humor with attempts to control the actions of a 
young, timid suitor, Shawn Keogh (Chris Disario). 

The scene is set for a romantic triangle. The object of 
Shawn’s affection is Pegeen Mike (Michelle McGowan). She 
also becomes the object of Christie’s affection. 

The scenes with the village girls, played by Melanie 
Forseze, Peggy Borgard, Kelly Steele and Amanda Blake, are 
pure fun as they flirt shamelessly with him. Even Pegeen’s 
father, Michael James Flaherty (Dan Bacon), is not immune 
to Christie’s heroic image. 

The ensuing events take an amusing and unexpected twist 
in the second act. A pivotal role played by Frank Smith adds 
to the play’s frivolity. 

Additional performances of The Playboy of the Western 
World will take place Nov. 13, 18, 19 and 20, at 8 p.m., in the 
Top Notch Theater, located in C-Building. General admis- 
sion is $5; students and senior citizens $4. The performance 
on Thursday, Nov. 18 is a benefit for the Lazarus House, a 
homeless shelter in Lawrence. 

“T think it’s a beautiful, funny play,” Sanders said. “And 
the cast is really doing it justice.” 


Read er respo nsoll a -~ext. 263 4 


Call us today to comment on coverage or to answer this week’s question 


Go from being a bored member of your company 
to being a board member of your company. 


A DEGREE FROM New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE WILL PROMOTE RENEWED INTEREST IN YOUR CAREER, 
AND OUR ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR’S, AND MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 
THE SKILLS TO REACH A MORE COMFORTABLE POSITION. SO CALL THE SALEM CENTER 
TODAY AT (603) 893-9600, AND WE'LL HELP YOU GET ON BOARD. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 1, 1993 


It’s Where You’re Going That Counts 


SALEM CENTER = 19-A KEEWwAYDIN Drive = SALEM, NH 03079 = (603) 893-9600 


